










MRS. BRADDYL. 


TIVHIS exquisite engraving is from Sir Joshua 
Reynolds's portrait of the lovely Mrs. Brad- 





dyl, one of the reigning beauties of the day, and | time, git 
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fashionable portrait-painter of Europe at that 
d, who was regarded as the greatest artist 
Vandyck, and whose portraits were so nu- 
merous that many are lost sight of, and that a 
whole volume would be needed to catalogue them 
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all. His pictures were in such demand that he 


| received six sitters daily, and was wont to fin- 


ish a portrait in four hours. He was especial- 
ly successful in his pictures of ladies and chil- 
dren. He was knighted by the King in 1768, 
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and was appointed chief painter to his Majesty. 
For many years he was the president of the 
Royal Academy. He was the intimate friend of 
Burke, Goldsmith, Johnson, Garrick, and other 
eminent men of the time. His portraits of Dr. 
Johnson, Garrick between Comedy and Tragedy, 
and Mrs. Siddons remain among his most re- 
nowned works. Toward the close of his life he 
was affected with partial blindness, which forced 
him to relinquish his brush, He had been deaf 
for many years. He was never married, but 
maintained a magnificent establishment, with his 
sister at its head. He died February 23, 1792, 
in his seventieth year, and was buried at St. 
Paul's, near Sir Christopher Wren. 





Harrer’s Macazine, WEERLY, 
AND BAZAR. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
or HARPER’s Bazar will be sent for one year to 
any Subscriber in the United States, PosTaGE 
PREPAID, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Pub- 
lishers. 





> A Number of Harper’s WEEK- 
LY contains more reading matter than 
an average octavo volume. The most 
popular authors of England and America 
write constantly for the WEEKLY ; and as 
a journal of choice reading, combined 
with pictorial embellishments of the very 
highest order, it leaves every competitor 
in the distance. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Saturpay, January 31, 1874. 








@ With the Number of Harper’s 
WEEKLY for January 24 was sent out 
gratuitously an illustrated 


EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 


containing further installments of “ THE 
PaRISIANS” and “ PHINEAS REpux,” an 
interesting illustrated story, and other 
literary and pictorial attractions. 

Another illustrated E1cut-pacre Sup- 
PLEMENT will be sent out gratuitously 
with the Number of Harper’s WEEKLY 
for January 31, 1874. 





@ Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a brilliant variety of patterns, illustrations, 
and descriptions of Ladies’ Dinner, Evening, 
House, and Street Dresses; Suits for Boys and 
Girls from 2 to 15 Years old; Lingerie; Glove- 
Boxes ; Work-Boxes; Fans; Flower Stands ; 
Ash-Receivers ; Letter Caskets ; Embroidery Pat- 
terns, etc., etc. ; with choice literary and artistic 
attractions. 





THE RICH WOMAN’S 
EXPENDITURE. 


T is not uncommon to hear that class of 
persons who are powerfully operated 
upon by those engaged in fomenting dis- 
likes between the richer and the poorer por- 
tions of the community utter words of con- 
tumely and contempt whenever a wealthy 
woman passes them, splendid in her cash- 
meres or in the appointments of her equi- 
page. One would suppose, to hear them, so 
bitter sometimes is the expression, that ev- 
ery button on her coachman’s coat was a 
dollar stolen from their pockets, and that 
her horses trampled on their naked hearts. 

Nor is the expression of feeling at all a 
piece of demagogy used for effect; it is that 
of a sincere emotion, and, we think, an un- 
worthy one: unworthy, we say, for in the 
next breath the same person will speak of 
another wealthy woman, who dresses as 
plainly through choice as his own wife and 
daughters do through necessity, in no terms 
but those of kindness ; so that it is evident- 
ly more a feeling of envy toward the woman 
who can flaunt her superiority of enjoyment 
in his face than of indignation against un- 
just laws that allow one to accumulate and 
lay by in idleness all that for which another 
suffers want. 

In these latitudes, of all others, where the 
way is so open, where work is so abundant, 
where wages are so high, where the man 
who lived in a biggin across the sea now 
lives in such comparative comfort as was 
unknown even to his earlier dreams, it 
would seem that such a feeling would be 
impossible. One could imagine it on the 
part of a peasant, who, cut off from owning 
any land, even so much as a common grave, 
forced to live in a den of fevers, and to 
drown the taste of his black bread in his 
cheap beer, might, without our marvel, shake 
a threatening fist at some duchess rolling 
by, all the sheen of whose satins and sparkle 
of whose diamonds may represent to him 
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the long course of ancient wrong—may rep- 
resent the starved muscles of his children’s 
bodies, the dwarfed dullness of their souls. 
But in this free country, where all stand 
equal before the law, and equal, so far as 
natural and inherent traits permit, before 
the opportunities under law, such feeling 
seems strangely out of place. 

It is to be admitted that in this country 
the avenues to wealth are so many and so 
wide that riches are amassed in enormous 
sums and without restrictions; but what of 
that? If one person did not possess the 
wealth, another would; and why should we 
hate either of them? The wealth is not per- 
ennial. No law of primogeniture here pre- 
serves a line in perpetuity of luxury. The 
very thing defeats itself: a parent moils 
and toils, and in his love intends his chil- 
dren shall never know the straits that he 
has known. He gathers, and they spend; 
and the habits of unthrift which they thus 
form empty the deepest purse so soon that 
there are few fortunes accumulated which 
the third generation does not dissipate in 
such measure that the fourth one finds it- 
self at the foot of the ladder, beginning the 
round of the eternal tread-mill again. 

You may growl, then, if you will, at the 
cashmeres and the diamonds of the rich 
man’s wife; but your daughter has the 
chances in her favor of one day wearing the 
same diamonds and cashmeres, since they 
are things untarnishable, almost imperish- 
able, and forever changing hands. For in 
this rapid age, where none stay content with 
the fortune already made, but all are con- 
stantly reaching forth in wider circles, till 
caught in their own web in the effort to 
make yet larger ones, the fortunes them- 
selves change hands amazingly: and thus 
if to-day it is her coachwan and her horses, 
to-morrow the-whole turn-out may be yours, 
whether it be sobriety and industry, or only 
lucky chance, that has put a shoulder to the 
wheel. 

But though, if choosing to do so, there is 
nothing but the futility of the thing to re- 
strain one from complaining of the partial 
fates that have made this person rich and 
that one poor, it is nevertheless a singularly 
idle and short-sighted thing to denounce 
the exhibition of riches and their lavish ex- 
penditure by their possessor. On the other 
hand, it should be understood that it is the 
duty of that possessor to spend; and that 
the woman whose income or allowance is 
large, and who, secure from future want, re- 
fuses to spend it, is doing a miserly thing, 
injurious to the whole fabric of society. It 
is interest, so the financial philosophers as- 
sure us, that eats the life out of the poor; 
and the money that is rolling itself into 
larger and larger sums in the accumulating 
layers of the gold-dust of yearly interest 
that lies unspent is the money to be hated. 
That is the money that makes no show, that 
exhibits no splendor to envious eyes. But 
the money that does make a show, that 
makes the show which causes the heart of 
the poor man to burn, is generous money— 
money at work in the world, relieving want, 
prospering industry, and, to the extent of 
its amount and circulation, helping the 
whole race forward. “She has no right to 
them,” cries a woman in want, who sees 
some woman more fortunate, as she thinks, 
descending from her carriage at the ball- 
room door, while a gust of wind, disordering 
her wraps, displays the great pearls shining 
with their moon-like effulgence upon her 
snowy breast or in her shadowy hair. No 
right to them? Let us see. In this coun- 
try, at least, those pearls, in the first place, 
represent in all probability the labor of the 
father or the husband of the wearer; and 
one would suppose those persons or their 
proxies had as much right to buy pearls 
with their labor, if they wished, as others 
have to buy calico. But what else do they 
represent? They represent their propor- 
tion of a commerce that whitens one of the 
great ocean highways between our shores 
and those of the farther Indies; they repre- 
sent the wages of the diver who brought 
them from their oozy bed, the shelter and 
food of his dusky wife and his brown ba- 


_ bies; they represent the livelihood of pol- 


isher and fitter and gold-worker; they rep- 
resent, in short, the circulation of the amount 
of their value among a dozen industries 
which they feed. Nor is the case otherwise 
with any portion of the rich woman’s ward- 
robe, with any article of her display. The 
costly silk, whose lustre is so superb, in 
whose rustle there are such enticing sounds 
to the ear ofall women, if not to the imag- 
ination of all lovers also—is that dress a 
mere arbitrary expenditure of money, grati- 
fying the wearer’s vanity, and hurting every 
one else? By no means. That dress has 
done its share toward maintaining the gar- 
dener among his mulberry-trees, the rearer 
of the silk-worm among his cocoons, the 
spinner and the weaver and the dyer and 
the merchant. Nor these alone: it has help- 
ed to employ the mill-builder and the archi- 
tect, the stone-cutter, the brick-maker, the 





charcoal-burner in his forest, the coal-miner 
and the iron-miner in their dark galleries, 
the machinist and the engineer; for in or- 
der to lay merely its raw material on the 
shelf ready to be made up, it has called into 
use the handiwork of all these various arti- 
sans, and a portion of them all even when 
its manufacture is carried on on the smaller 
scale of individual and domestic enterprise. 
Further yet, the timber-feller has sent down 
from the woods the tree that makes “the 
mast of some tall admiral ;” carpenters and 
blacksmiths have shaped it; the long cord- 
age has been twisted in the rope-walk ; the 
hemp or cotton has been picked in Southern 
fields, and has been woven into sails; all the 
multiform crafts of the ship-yard have been 
called into action, and sailors have shipped, 
and masters have learned the currents of 
the trackless seas, to bring that dress with 
its sister dresses across the water, and steve- 
dores have unladed, and teamsters have 
carted it, and clerks have folded it away in 
its place, and to all has it paid tribute. Nor 
does the circulation of its value stop here; 
but the designer has drawn patterns, and 
the printer has printed fashion-plates for it; 
the dress-maker has fitted it, and the sew- 
ing-girl has brought it home at last, and 
taken her wages for it, unconscious, doubt- 
less, how far that little candle throws its 
rays, undreaming of all these and yet other 
agencies that have contributed to it; and 
while she sighs longingly over its beauty, 
not pausing to think that if the rich woman 
did not have her silk, she herself could not 
perhaps have her print. 

In short, the laws that encourage gross 
accumulation may be unjust, but individuals 
have nothing to do with that; and it is a 
chief act of folly to envy the splendor of 
the rich. Only the rich who wantonly re- 
fuse to spend are blameworthy; for every 
dollar of the hoard that is disbursed not 
only feasts our eyes, but does its share in 
the general circulation and life of trade to 
feed and clothe our bodies. 





WIVES AT DISCOUNT. 


{AT was a melancholy story that came 
one day in “the season” from a young 
lady at Saratoga, that she was one of eight 
maidens escorted to a ball-room by one gen- 
tleman. We seem already to surpass the 
dreadful day foretold by Scripture, when 
seven women shall take hold of one man, 
and entreat the luxury of being called by 
his name. Saratoga is not alone in her plu- 
rality of maidens. Even in Washington, 
where there are more men, in proportion, 
than in any other city in the United States, 
“dancing gentlemen” consist chiefly in im- 
pecunious young gentlemen in pursuit of 
pleasure and establishments. Here, as every 
where else, so far as “solid men” are con- 
cerned, the universal cry is, “ No husbands! 
no husbands !” 

Where, in the name of matrimony and fu- 
ture hearth-stones, are they? Somewhere 
on earth, surely. Nature has not neglected 
or forgotten to pay her dues to creation in 
the shape of masculinity. Statistics tell us 
that, in spite of the lack of husbands, more 
men than women are born into the world. 
Men live, move, and have their being now 
as plentifully as in the blessed centuries 
when every man married and trained mani- 
fold olive-plants around his table. Never- 
theless, it is equally true that in the haunts 
where women most do congregate, men are 
few and scary. They are as shy as trout. 
They have gained wisdom (some by having 
been bitten once), which enables them to 
look twice and then dart irrevocably away 
from the prettiest of glittering flies. What 
is the matter ? 

The blessed instincts, old as human na- 
ture, of love and fidelity, of fatherhood and 
motherhood, of family and home, are just as 
strong and just as steadfast at the root of 
the human heart to-day as when it first 
sprang from the love of the Father of all. 
Yet the world beholds the unnatural sight 
of women arraying themselves in the garni- 
ture of fashion to delight the eyes of men, 
and of men refusing to be delighted; of 
large companies of women congregating for 
pleasure, and of men refusing to join them ; 
instead, going off alone to seek happiness in 
their own way and by themselves. Now 
we all know that it is natural for men and 
women to seek pleasure in each other’s soci- 
ety. If they do otherwise, it is because some 
abnormal condition has arisen between them 
to drive them apart. Marriage in youth, 
formerly the rule, is fast becoming the ex- 
ception. Once a young man’s first ambition 
was to begin life with a wife and home. 
Together they worked to earn a competency, 
to educate their children, to go up and down 
the hill of life together. To-day our coun- 
try towns and villages are emptied of young 
men, who have gone forth into the great 
world to seek their fortunes. These same 
towns and villages are crowded with un- 
married women, growing old, aimless, joy- 
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less, and alone. Our cities swarm with 
young and middle-aged men, more or less 
successful in every avenue of life, who slow- 
ly, by degrebs, have given up the idea of 
matriage altogether. Many of these aro 
stereotyped attendants upon fashionable Ja- 
dies, chronic “society men.” Many more 
are social Bohemians. While eight melan- 
choly maids cling to the arm of one heroic 
man, hundreds of “splendid fellows” are 
sailing away on yachts, “free as the winds 
that blow,” pursuing mountain brooks, or 
camping out in trackless woods in which 
feminine foot never dared intrude. More 
and more men and women are seeking their 
pleasures, their pursuits, their lives, apart. 
Itis unnatural; being unnatural, the causes 
which produce such a state of affairs must 
be unhealthy and reprehensible. Are women 
in no wise to blame? We think that they 
are. To a certain extent a mutual antago- 
nism has grown up between the sexes. It 
springs from over self-assertion and selfish- 
ness in both. It can have no power to de- 
stroy ultimately their eternal relation. But 
it has power already to alienate their innate 
faith in, and mutual dependence on, each 
other. Many “advanced” women forget that 
there can be no true progress for them save 
in the company of, not in opposition to, men. 
Fashionable women forget that in ten thou- 
sand cases their extravagant display and ex- 
orbitant demands so alarm the very men 
whom they seek to please that they make 
marriage and home with them impossible. 
Thousands of men have come to believe that 
marriage to awoman means only a fat bank- 
er’s book, a great house, equipage, splen- 
dor, extravagance, money. Thus they say if 
they can not have what their hearts call love 
in marriage, they will have what they can 
get outside of it. Many of them become 
ravening wolves, stealing and feasting upon 
the lambs of society. They turn into triflers 
or libertines, according to their natures. 
They make and unmake unhallowed tran- 
sient relations. They infest boarding-houses, 
lodgings, and clubs, and go down into a 
lonely, homeless, buttonless old age. All 
this because wives are at discount. 

No less in hundreds of out-of-the-way 
places, far from female conventions and 
fashionable hotels, the true wife abides. 
She has not forgotten the old trick of true 
loving. She has not abjured the old virtues 
of patience, modesty, tenderness, housekeep- 
ing, and home blessing. Let ten thousand 
Ceelebses start in opposite directions in 
search of their wives, each one keeping clear 
of merely fashionable life—either in “ water- 
ing” or “wintering” place—and we shall 
soon cease to hear the melancholy tale of 
eight maids in a ball-room clinging to one 
solitary and intrepid man. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
MATERIALS FOR MOURNING DRESSES. 


HE black materials used for mourning dress- 
es are slightly lower than last year’s prices, 
but this reduction is by no means as great as 
that made in colored fabrics. English bombazine 
is chosen for the first dresses worn by widows, 
but is not as generally worn by other mourners 
asformerly. It costs from $1 50 to $2 50 a yard. 
French bombazine is of light quality, only suita- 
ble for spring and autumn wear, and has, besides, 
too much lustre for first mourning. Imperial 
serge rivals English bombazine as a deep mourn- 
ing dress. It has a heavy twill that renders it 
strong and durable, and prevents it from creasing 
and splitting in the folds, as more finely twilled 
bombazine is apt to do; it is double width, 
and costs from $2 to $3. Henrietta cloth, 
twilled on one side only, like cashmere, but less 
lustrous, has become a standard fabric for mourn- 
ing dresses. It is chosen as second-best suits and 
house dresses for widows and others in very deep 
mourning, while those who wear lighter mourn- 
ing consider it appropriate for all occasions. It 
is double fold, cashmere width, and costs from 
$1 50 to $2 50 a yard; the quality sold for $2 
is very handsome. Tamise cloth, which is mere- 
ly all-wool delaine of heavy quality and double 
width, is also staple goods at the mourning 
stores, as in this climate it may be worn the 
greater part of the year. It costs from 85 cents 
to $1 50 a yard. 

English crape is the most approved trimming 
for bombazine; the other materials mentioned 
usually have a self-trimming of pleatings or folds. 
Crape that comes in a roll is preferred to that 
brought in boxes, as it has no fold down the mid- 
dle; thirty inches is the width that cuts to best 
advantage for bias bands and folds, and this va- 
ries in price from $2 50 to $4 50 a yard. Crape 
for veils is a full yard wide, and costs from $3 
to $6 50; a wider crape, measuring forty-two 
inches in breadth, is from $4 to $8 50 a yard; 
this is also used for covering the skirts of bom- 
bazine dresses for widows. 


MANNER OF MAKING. 


The widow's dress for the street is the same as 
that worn for several seasons, viz., a basque and 
single skirt of bombazine, with all the visible 
parts covered with English crape, laid upon it 
smoothly without fold or pleating any where ; 
doubled crape is cut into shape for an English col- 
lar and as cuffs for the tight sleeves. The same 
basque will answer for the house dress; but the 





skirt is a demi-train not entirely covered with 
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crape, but with a border half a yard deep around 
the edge. A side pleating of double crape is 
worn around the neck and wrists, ‘The widow’s 
cap of white crape or /isse is now worn with full 
crown and strings lapped behind ; little squares 
of doubled tarlatan or of organdy are also worn 
with the point above the forehead in Marie Stu- 
art fashion, and are tied on with a black ribbon 
passed under the back hair. 

With the exception of these dresses for widows, 
mourning apparel is usually made in the styles 
prevalent for colors—the long’ single-breasted 
polonaise and walking skirt, the basque and two 
skirts, or the basque with abundantly trimmed 
demi-train, all appear in these sombre materials. 
Polonaises of bombazine or imperial serge have 
merely a piping of crape on the edge, crape col- 
lars, and cuffs. Basques of these fabrics look 
handsome when piped around the edge and 
trimmed in the back with crape forms, sloping 
from the shoulders to the waist, and covering 
the pleated basque back; the front has then a 
vest, with perhaps a ruff. Other basques with- 
out crape trimming have the back laid in side 
pleats below the waist, and held down by two 
rows of buttons. The skirts are trimmed with 
side pleatings of the material, showing an inch- 
wide facing or hem of crape on the lower edge ; 
two such pleatings are very handsome. Hor- 
izontal clusters of bias folds are more worn than 
ever ; tabliers are made of folds either across the 
breadth or down its entire length, while the 
back breadths are usually puffed at the top and 
trimmed with pleatings below. Aumdniéres of 
crape are added to many dresses. Modistes put 
white crépe lisse pleatings inside the neck and 
wrists of most mourning dresses, with an outer 
pleating of black crape, or else a simple English 
collar of doubled crape, and plain flaring cuffs, 


MOURNING BONNETS, VEILS, ETC. 


English crape bonnets are worn all the year 
round. ‘They are made warm enough for winter 
by doubling the crape and having a lining of 
silk. The Directoire shape is most used; the 
crape is laid plainly on the frame, the crown 
is surrounded with a cluster of folds, and a bunch 
of erect loops is on the left side. For lighter 
mourning a piping fold of silk is sometimes 
placed in the crape folds and in the hem of the 
loops, and the coronet is faced with silk, or else 
a box-pleating of doubled silk makes a face trim- 
ming inside the coronet. Crape puffs, knots, 
and ruches, all black, except for widows, are 
other face trimmings. The white ruche of 
crimped tarlatan is the widow's cap, which is 
now worn just above the forehead, without ex- 
tending down the sides. Black gros grain rib- 
bon is used for strings. Widows’ veils are of 
English crape three vards long, with a hem half 
a yard wide on each end. They are thrown over 
the bonnet, hanging to the waist behind, and 
much lower in front, and are fastened by jet pins 
on each side. It is difficult to wear veils tied 
by a string in one end with the Directoire 
bonnets that slope away above the ears; this 
has led to the fashion of fastening long crape 
veils in a cluster of folds on the left side, or 
arranging them to hang behind like a streamer, 
while the face is covered by a short mask veil of 
Brussels net, or else of gray grenadine. 

The wraps most used for mourning are En- 
glish jackets of diagonal cloth, trimmed with 
lustreless heavy silk and buttons, or the Dolman 
of the dress material, trimmed with crape, or of 
cloth with a fur border, Seal-skin and Astra- 
khan sacques are the far cloaks most worn in 
mourning. Boa and muff of fine black marten 
or lynx are the most appropriate for sets. White 
India silk mufflers with black hems are worn in- 
side black boas, next the neck. 

The ruffs worn for mourning are white crépe 
lisse, in sidz pleats pressed flatly and made dou- 
ble, or else with a hem a third of an inch deep. 
These cost from $1 to $1 50 a yard; wider 
pleatings for the wrist are $3 50 ayard. Fluted 
crépe lisse frills are also stylish, and are shown 
in three widths, costing from $1 to $1 50. Pock- 
et-handkerchiefs wu ed by ladies wearing mourn- 
ing are of sheer linen lawn with solid black 
hems. Jet and onyx jewelry is worn for first 
mourning; tortoise-shell and dark oxidized sil- 
ver sets are used for second mourning. 


ITEMS FOR LADIES WEARING COLORS, 


Neck-ties of colored China crape are made 
narrow in the middle and wider at each end; 
Valenciennes insertion is then let in the ends in 
points, and a frill of lace completes it. Navy 
blue, pale blue, lavender, and rose-colored ties 
made in this way are very popular, White crape 
ties have insertions and frill of black lace. hey 
cost from $3 to $10. Cockade bows for the 
hair and one-sided jabots of China crape and 
lace cost from $2 25 to $5. For mourning toi- 
lettes tulle is used instead of lace. Some have 
pleated bands going around the neck. ‘There is 
an endless variety of cravat bows of muslin and 
lace worth from $2 to $15 each. Mechlin lace 
is in favor for these bows, but is very difficult to 
obtain. Elegant bows of pink, pale blue, or 
black China crape are trimmed with fine du- 
chesse lace in a design meant expressly for such 
bows, and are sold for $18. ‘The prettiest sim- 
ple neck-tie for morning is sheer white muslin, 
with the ends pointed and trimmed with an inch- 
wide fold of colored India silk, deep blue, pon- 
ceau, plum-color, or else pale hues of every color: 
price 75 cents. Pocket-handkerchiefs to match 
these sets are of linen lawn with India silk hems ; 
these are warranted not to fade if washed in 
lukewarm soap-suds, though of course the color 
will run if they are boiled: price $1 50. Other 
pretty sets of kerchief and tie have blue hems 
striped with white, or else buff with stripes of 
scarlet or navy blue, 

Hem-stitching grows daily more in favor. 
Beautiful sets of chemisette and under-sleeves, 
with collar and cuffs cut flaring, are made up of 





tiny lengthwise tucks separated by rows of hem- 
stitching: price $5. Other sets have collars 
with turned-over points, hem-stitched, and a mon- 
ogram or initial in the points. These are from 
$3 to $5 a set, according to the number of rows 
of hem-stitching and the letters embroidered. 
Pretty collars and cuffs of pleated linen are 60 
cents ; with a chemisette attached to the collar, 
they cost only a trifle more, and fit more neatly. 
Long silk scarfs for mufflers are of white soft 
silk with colored hems of China silk. ‘These 
make better mufflers than the square ones, as 
they lie better, and will wash well. Price $3 50. 
White Chinese silk handkerchiefs prettily bro- 
caded are used as mufflers by ladies, and as 
ee by gentlemen. ‘They cost 
1 25. 
Black tulle dotted with jet beads is admired 
for mask veils ; also tulle dotted with chenille. 
‘The newest collarettes are of China crape and 
lace, in vest shape, extending long on the left 
side to form a sash. 


EMBROIDERY ON KID, SCREENS, ETC. 


The fancy stores display some novel patterns 
for the fascinating needle-work with which long 
winter evenings are whiled away. First among 
these is embroidery on kid for slippers. ‘The 
design comes perforated by machine on the kid 
in Persian or floral patterns, and it is an easy 
matter to fill it up with bright worsteds or silks. 
Brown, tan-color, and gray kid is imported, with 
the pattern complete on one slipper, or else be- 
gun. When finished they cost $6; begun, with 
materials for finishing, they are from $4 50 to 
$5. Other designs have a fine cord sewed on in 
braiding patterns with medallion centres in point 
Russe ; a little gilt is added, and these, when en- 
tirely finished, cost from $12 to $15. Handsome 
slippers of black velvet are ornamented with ani- 
mals’ heads done in chenille, surrounded with 
half wreaths of leaves, wheat, or flowers. For 
the toe part of one po:r of slippers a cunning 
white Spitz dog is seen peering out of his ken- 
nel; others have horses’ heads with whips; the 
head of a fox has grape leaves around it; and a 
deer has ouk leaves and acorns. ‘These ar. from 
$12 to $15. Others wrought with flowers, usu- 
ally pansies and roses, are $9 to $10 50 a pair. 
For old gentlemen are monotone clusters, part 
braiding, part embroidery, with a slight relief 
of gilt, costing 10 finished. Stamped slippers, 
with materials both for braiding and embroidery, 
are from $3 50 to $6. 

Appliqué-work and embroidery are in favor 
again for smaller articles of furniture, such as 
screens for protection from light and heat, sofa- 
cushions, mantel lambrequins, bracket drapery, 
chair stripes, foot-rests, basket hangings, etc. 
Cloth squares of black or scarlet, or else half of 
each, are shown with appliqué velvet arabesques 
and point Russe embroidery for banner screens 
and cushions, Commenced squares, with ma- 
terials for finishing, cost from $10 to $13; fin- 
ished, they are from $13 to $15. Embroidery 
for screen pieces, cushions, and chairs is shown 
in variety, done sometimes entirely in chenille in 
satin stitch, representing most exquisitely shaded 
flowers, while others are in the delicate faint 
tints and quaint designs of Gobelin tapestry, 
dragons, cherubs, and roses in most incongruous 
mixture. ‘The screen pieces are especially hand- 
some. One represents ‘Thorwaldsen’s ‘* Night,” 
with the figure done in tapestry stitch (which is 
ordinary cross stitch), with a flower border in 
setin stitch. Gobelin tapestry is done in petit 
point, or quarter stitch, as it is called, because 
it divides common cross stitch into four tiny 
stitches. Handsome banner screens usually 
have the lower edge cut in three Gothic points, 
trimmed with fringe below, while cords and tas- 
sels are on the edge. A beautiful one repre- 
sents St. Cecilia; the figure and ‘harp are done 
in shaded beads, the face—shaded as if done 
with a pencil—is in petit point, while the filling 
or background is sky blue, with a margin of 
deeper blue beyond the scroll-work. Mounted 
on a standard of fire gilt, the price is $58. 
Screen pieces of embroidery done in beads cost 
$7 50, and finer ones cost from $12 to $25. 
Screen frames of gilt, made to screw to the man- 
tel and be stationary there, cost from $9 to $12; 
gilt standards for banner screens, to be used 
either for shading a window or for protection 
from heat, cost from $18 to $30; made of wal- 
nut and ebony, from $7 to $15. Large square 
bamboo frames are also used; another is a fold- 
ing frame of black-walnut in Gothic designs, 
with oval centres for embroidery. Chair stripes 
are in antique designs, and in Louis XV. styles, 
showing a variety of stitches done in blue with 
rose-color, or yellow with pink; others are in 
Persian patterns, and these, started, with mate- 
rial for finishing, cost from $12 to $16. These 
and similar tapestry designs are frequently illus- 
trated in the ean: 

A novel fancy is to use Turkish toweling as a 
background for appliqué pieces that are mounted 
as foot-rests, sofa-cushions, and seats. The de- 
signs are usually Persian. ‘The frames for foot- 
rests are walnut, inlaid with ebony or else with 
gilt tracery, and consist of a bench, with a box 
beneath for slippers, a shoe-brush, etc. The 
frames cost from $9 to $13 50. Boot-jacks 
with ornamental frames to match the foot-rests 
are made up with slipper pockets covered with 
embroidery. 

Wood-baskets for libraries and other rooms 
where open wood fires are now used are of wil- 
low, ornamented with hangings of appliqué vel- 
vet and point Russe. These are $9 to $13, with- 
outembroidery. Scrap-baskets of fine white wil- 
low are worked in simplest fashion through the 
interstices with double scarlet zephyr, and the 
pretty red basket is then dotted all over with 
daisies of white wool. ‘The daisy basket com- 
plete costs from $9 to $12, but could be made 
at home for much less money. Hair-pin baskets 
are tiny baskets filled with a cushion stuffed with 





hair, and covered with rose, white, or blue zephyr 
loops made over the finger. The basket alone 
oe forty or fifty cents; when complete, it is 

1 50. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
CoyneL_y; Miss Switzer; and Miss Pace; 
and Messrs. A. ‘T. Stewart & Co.; ARNOLD, 
ConstaB_x, & Co.; A.Sevig; SHaw & Eaton; 
and Stern Broruers. 








PERSONAL. 


Some individual who has bad the joy of seeing 
Madame Niisson-Rovzaup in the domestic cir- 
cle says: “She has the most wonderful way of 
ingratiating herself with children. She will get 
down on the floor among them, enter into all 
their fun and infantile architecture, and then 
precipitate them into eestasies by whistling for 
them (and she whistles like a flute or a nightin- 

le) or playing the violin. It is really wonder- 

ul to hear her whistle; no one ever could do 
it better. There is nothing she is fonder of 
than a good romp with a lot of lively children. 
She makes them all infatuated with her in less 
than a minute, and she kicks up more noise than 
an eight-horse-power school-girl.” 

—In the London Times of December 16 the 
obituary column contained the deaths of nine 
octogenarians, six ladies and three gentlemen, 
whose united ages amounted to 753 years, giv- 
ing an average of exactly eighty-three years and 
eight months to each. It contains also the 
deaths of thirteen septuagenarians, seven ladies 
and six gentlemen, whose united ages amounted 
to 768 years, giving an average of seventy-four 
years and more than five months each. 

—Many musical Dutchmen have their fingers, 
hearts, and voices set for America this year; 
among them Dr. Hans von BtLow, ex-son-in- 
law of Liszt (‘‘ex-son-in-law” is good, and po- 
lite); also Franz ABT; also WACHTEL, who con- 
tinues to sing for money; Dr. CLara ScuHv- 
MANN also thinks of it, but she wants somebody 
to guarantee her for six months $20,000 net, and 
she wants JOACHIM, a first-class fiddler, to come 
with her, and have $20,000 guaranteed to him. 
It is more than dubious about their getting it. 
As to Liszt, some one writes to Watson's Jour- 
nal that six years ago $100,000 for a trip was 

uaranteed to him by the publisher ScHUBERTH. 
east replied, ‘‘ Not yet, my dear friend ; let us 
talk about the matter in later time, after RuBrin- 
STEIN and BéLow have been there.’’ Of course 
after the visit of BiLow, ScuusBerTH will re- 
mind his friend of his promise. But, alas! it is 
yet an unsettled question if the gray-haired hero 
feels still in the same mind as he felt six years 
ago. Money don’t play a part with Liszt, even 
could he have guaranteed to him one million 
francs. 

—Sergeant BALLANTINE, an eminent English 
barrister, has just received from the members of 
the Inner Temple Hall a silver tea-pot contain- 
ing one hundred guineas. He can now give Bo- 
hea-mian “ tea-fights’’ with great freedom. 

—The late Queen-Dowager of Prussia has left 
the works of art accumulated by King Freper- 
1cK Wiiu1aM IV., her consort, which constitute 
a valuable and highly interesting collection, to 
her brother-in-law, the present Emperor. 

—Our young country-woman, Madame ALBANI 
(being an Albany girl, she took that as an oper- 
atic name), seems to have delighted the Rus- 
sians in a most astonishing way. At St. Peters- 
burg, after a performance of the mad scene in 
Lucia, she was recalled twenty times, and think- 
ing the opera was over as far as she was concern- 
ed, changed her dress and prepared to leave the 
theatre. But so vociferous was the cheering, 
that she had to appear in her walking dress on 
the stage no less than nine times. At Moscow, 
after a performance of La Sonnambula, she was 
— forty times. The newspapers are full 
of her. 

—Mason Jones, who died in London on the 
13th December, will be remembered by some in 
this country who listened to his lectures a few 
years since. He wasan uncommonly fine speak- 
er, and was remarkable for his wonderful mem- 
ory. It is said that he could repeat MILTON’s 
Paradise Lost from memory without missing a 
single word. 

—A “personal,” peculiarly distressing and in- 
teresting, and of undoubted accuracy, appeared 
in the Sun a few mornings since. It related to 
a young and beautiful bride in Louisiana, who 

layfully swallowed the liquid which for count- 
ess ages had been held in the centre of an Ar- 
kansas boulder, one of the curiosities in her hus- 
band’s geological cabinet. It is needless to re- 
mark, perhaps, that that young womun died in 
less than fifteen minutes, and was at once a per- 
fect petrifaction. There are bold women in oth- 
er States, but in Louisiana at least one may now 
be referred to as boulder. The doctors there 
have held a post mortem examination with hatch- 
ets, sledge-hammers, nitro-glycerine, etc., but 
have successfully established the fact that she 
is one solid petrified chunk. Her husband 
is reported to feel quite annoyed about losing 
his wife, but profoundly delighted with his geo- 
logical acquisition. It may now be questioned 
if some of the life-like Indian tobacco signs have 
not been procured in a similar manner. Who 
knows where they all come from ? 

—The wedding of Mr. CHaRrLTON, of the Brit- 
ish embassy at Washington, with Miss Camp- 
BELL, of that city, was the most notable event 
of the kind that has occurred at the capital in 
many a day. The papers are full of it. The 
eight bride-maids walked into the church in 
couples ; all wore white dresses, but four wore 
pink trimmings and four blue—a blue and a pink 
walked together. Then came the fair young 
bride, tenderly clinging to her father’s arm. 
She wore white silk, with trimmings of illusion 
and flowers, with veil and wreath. Her pearl 
ornaments were very rare and exquisite. Her 
husband received her from her father at the al- 
tar. The bride-maids in going up to the chancel 
parted on either side, and the bride passed be- 
tween them, and then they closed up around 
her. The groom and best man wore the English 
morning dress —lavender-colored pantaloons, 
dark frock-coat, Javender neck-tie and gloves. 
The groom presented the bride and each bride- 
maid with a bouquet made in New York, each 
of which cost fifteen dollars. He also presented 
each with a locket. To those who wore pink 
the locket was of coral and pearls; turquoise 
and pearls for the blue trimmings. The pres- 
ents to the bride are of great value—a dressing- 
case at a thousand dollars, a superb camel’s-hair 





shawl, silks, laces, silver, and jewelry of great 
value. Mr. CHARLTON is his father’s heir, and 
the estate is one of the largest in England. The 
happy young couple, after their reception at the 
house of Mrs. Ex-Secretary Marcy, returned to 
Mr. CAMPBELL’s residence, where there was a 
déjeuner for only the bridal party, and then left 
for a three weeks’ trip North, after which iney 
will return and remain until the Ist of March, 
when they sail for England. Owing to the con- 
tinued illness of the daughter of Sir Epwarp 
THORNTON, the number of bride-maids was re- 
duced from ten to eight. Sir E>warp and Lady 
THORNTON entertained Miss CAMPBELI. and her 
bride-maids at dinner Monday evening. 

—Speaking of the Tyne family, which is as 
noted in the Low-Church section of the Episco- 

1 Church as the BEEcHER family is among the 

ongregationalists, a New York correspondent 
of the Chicago Herald says: ‘‘ For half a century 
Rev. Dr. StepHEN H. TyNe@ has preached the 
Gospel after his own idea, fearlessly and success- 
fully. His oldest son, DupLey, followed in his 
father’s footsteps, became a successfu. wreacher 
in Philadelphia, but died, lamented by aui, from 
the effects of a wound received in his hand from 
a threshing-machine. Morris Tyne, another 
son, was a wild boy at Williams College from 
1857 to 1861, and then gave promise of makin 
any thing but a success of life. Indolence an 
inertia, his comrades declared, would be the 
death of him. After graduating he came to New 
York, practiced law, and became a member of 
the Common Council. About this time be mar- 
ried a most excellent lady. One day he was 
struck, like Paci, with conversion, and imme- 
diately decided to become a minister. After the 
necessary course of training he took orders in 
the Episcopal Church, and was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Biblical Interpretation at the Gambier 
(Ohio) Theological Seminary. He has been 
close student of the Scriptures, is one of the 
finest Biblical scholars in the country, and is 
now employed in preparing a series of notes for 
Sunday-school lessons, which are being publish- 
ed in the Working Church. Stepnen H. Tyne, 
Jun., has built up one of the most flourishing 
Low-Church Episcopal congregations in New 
York. He is still a young man—about thirty- 
five. 

--On the monument of the celebrated Isaac 
DIsRAELI, Which stands on a conspicuous part 
of the Manor Farm, Hughenden, and which was 
erected about seven years ago by the late Vis- 
countess BEACONSFIELD, the following inscrip- 
tion has just been placed by the direction of Mr. 
DisRakELtI: ‘“‘ Mary ANNE DisRak_t, Viscountess 
BEACONSFIELD. Ob. December 15,1872. Odul- 
cis conjux.”” The het ed on the north 
panel of the monument, and surmounted by a 
coronet in stone. 

—FREDERICK DovuG Lass goes to Halifax this 

January by invitation of the literary societies 
of Dalhousie College, and gives them two lect- 
ures. 
—When Mr. Cusuine first went to Congress 
he made a little speech about the Coast Sur- 
vey, in which he riddled the pretension made 
by Professor BacHE that he was the only man 
on the planet who could do the Coast Survey. 
Certain members asked JoHN QuINCY ADAMS 
who C. CusHINe was, and where he had found 
out so much about figures. Mr. ADAms replied, 
**CaLEB knows a great deal about a great many 
things; he was tutor of mathematics in Harvard 
College when only aineteen years old.”’ 

—Mr. BurLEIGH, member of Congress from 
Portland, is endeavoring to get a pension for 
Mrs. Mary 8S. Prince, of thatcity. Mrs. Prince 
may well be proud of the military record of her 
family. She is the widow of SEwaL. Princg,a 
soldier of the war of 1812, and during five gener- 
ations all but two of the male members of her 
family have served in the army or navy. From 
the time when the colonial forces took the field 
against the Pequods down to the close of the 
late rebellion, there has been no struggle, ex- 
cept the speck of war in Florida, in wiich her 
family has not been represented. 

—The wife of President M‘Manon has sen. 
for Strauss, the composer, to arrange with him 
the music for the receptions which are to take 
place at the Elysée. 

—The Princess PIERRE BONAPARTE having, 
after the fall of NAPOLEON III., come to almost 
the extreme of pecuniary grief, took to dress- 
making in London to acquire the desired cash, 
and is now going on very well. She went to 
Paris recently to put in new stock, and have a 
bit of good time on the old spot. 

—Of course this is from the Boston Post: ‘The 
right man, etc.—Mr. Copp, as Collector of Nan- 
tucket.”’ 

—The will of the late Samvet MILLER, of 
Lynchburg, Virginia, has been placed on record. 
It gives $140,000 to establish a female orphan 
asylum at Lynchburg, $20,000 to that city for 
water improvements, and sixty acres of land in 
Campbell County, Virginia, for the erection 
thereon of a manual-labor school. 

—Mrs. Fawcett, wife of Professor Fawcett, 
recently delivered alecture in London on “* Wom- 
en as Educators.”” In the course of her remarks 
she alluded to the habit of summing up the val- 
ue of woman by her looks and dress, an” 2«'ee- 
‘What would be thought if the same treatmeus 
were accorded to a gentleman, and a newspaper 
paragraph running thus described his appear- 
ance on the platform? ‘Mr. Jones next pro- 
ceeded to expound his views on public matters 
to the electors. He was quietly but richly 
dressed in a coat of dark blue cloth, with trow- 
sers of a lighter color. He is about the middle 
height. It may interest our readers to learn 
that his hair is raven black, and that he wears a 
beard and mustache. His voice is clear and mu- 
sical, and although he spoke with considerable 
self-possesgion and fluency, there is nothing un- 
masculine in his appearance.’”’ 

—M. Louis VEUILLOT, who passes for an emi- 
nent Frenchman, says that “all America might 
go to the bottom of the ocean, and humanity be 
none the worse for it. There is not a saint, an 
artist, a thinker, throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, unless we call thought that 
dexterity which consists in twisting iron so as 
to form railway lines.”’ That looks as though 
M. L. VEUILLOT was “‘hurt’’ in the late panic 
by holding too many “sheers.” 

—The birthday of Mr. Corcoran, the founder 
of the Home for Aged Widows, was celebrated 
in the Home, in Washington, on the 29th ult. 
Mr. CoRCcORAN and many others were present, 
and some of the oldest and most renowned fam- 
ilies of Virginia and Maryland were represented 
at the table. 
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Fig. 4.—Hairr Porrep anp Bramwed.—Front.—[See Fig. 1.] 


Netted Border for Curtains, etc. 


Tuts border is worked in diagonal netting; the design figures 
are worked in point de toile with cotton twist or glazed cotton. 


quire a_ large 
uantity of hair, 
therefore false 


hair must be add- 
ed where the nat- 
aral supply is in- 
sufficient. 

For the style 
shown by Figs. 1 
and 4 part the 
front from the 
back hair, and 
comb the crimped 
front hair behind 
the ear. Divide 
the back hair 
through the mid- 
dle of the head 
crosswise, then 
fasten the braids, 
and arrange them 
on the crown in 
the shape of a 
diadem. Comb 
up the lower part 
of the back hair, 
and arrange the 
ends and the re- 
maining back 
hair in a diadem- 
shaped puff (see 
Fig. 1). 

For the style 
shown by Fig. 2 
comb down the 
upper part of the 
front hair, fasten 
on a braid, comb 
up the lower part 
of the front hair, 
and arrange the 


Hair-Dressing, Figs. 1-5. 


Tue different styles of hair-dressing shown by Figs. 1-5 re- 
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back hair in puffs. A high tortoise-shell comb completes the © 
coiffure. 

For the style shown by Figs. 3 and 5 comb down the front hair; 
then fasten the braid, comb up the back hair over a crépe, and 
arrange the ends in puffs. Finally, arrange the curls and the 
comb as shown by the illustrations. 





SPANISH ETIQUETTE. 
fee Spanish court was in olden times a model of etiquette 
such as the world has never seen before or since. Men and 
women ceased there to be human beings with a will ; they became 
machines of reverence. Every body had his place marked out, 
and was kept mercilessly in it; the number of steps and the depth 
of bows which each person was to make on entering the royal 


Fig. 3.—Hair Porrep anp CurLep.—FRronr. 
(See Fig. 5.] 


presence—the widths of cloaks, the length of ribbons, 
and, perhaps more than all, the elaborate division of 
offices and functions—were fixed with a precision of 
which examples exist nowhere else, except in decimals. 
The study of etiquette was, three centuries ago, the 
essential element of education of a Spanish gentleman ; 
and it is naturally in Spain that we find the most vivid 
instances of its influence. They are, indeed, so particn- 
larly striking that every body has heard something about 
them. There may therefore be no novelty in the story 
of the queen (she was wife of Charles IT.) who fell off 
her horse, caught her foot, and hung indecorously by the 
stirrup, upside down, in the presence of her forty-three 
attendants. The sight was grievous; but the forty- 
three stood still and gazed at it, in anguish deep but mo- 
tionless, because the grand equerry, whose peculiar right 
it was to unhook the royal ankle on such occasions, hap- 
pened to be somewhere else. Her majesty would have 
remained suspended there indefinitely if a good-hearted 
but uninstructed passer-by had not taken upon himself 
to release her. He received several doubloons for his 
useful service, but was condemned to banishment for his 
unpardonable indiscretion. And we all know better still 
the lamentable end of Philip III., who, finding the fire too hot for 
his royal well-being, told the Marquis de Pobar to put it out. But 
the marquis could not presume to do so, because fire extinction 
was one of the attributes of the Duke d’Useda, who, most for- 
tuitously, was at that moment hunting in Catalonia. So the king, 
who of course could not condescend to give way to fire—fire being 


bound by etiquette to give way to kings—sat majestically and | to be above the universe. 
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Fig. 5.—Harr Porrep anp CurLEp.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 3.] 


scorchingly still, grew far too warm for health, got erysipelas, and 
thereby died. With examples such as these before their eyes, it 
is not astonishing that the entire people should have taken up cer- 
emony asa duty; that a beggar should remark in the early morn- 
ing to a colleague, ‘‘Sefior, has your courtesy taken his choco- 
late ?” and that grandees of Spain should have believed themselves 
That they really did so seems to be 


demonstrated by 
a conversation 
which a certain 
illustrious Portu- 
guese had in those 
times with a blue- 
blooded Castilian. 
The former be- 
gan by speaking 
to the Spaniard 
as your excellen- 
cy; the latter re- 
plied, your court- 
esy. Then the 
Portuguese, im- 
agining that his 
first phrase was 
incorrect, politely 
said, your court- 
esy, to which 
the other imme- 
diately answered, 
your excellency. 
Thereupon the 
Lusitanian, vexed 
and puzzled, ask- 
ed the Iberian for 
an explanation, 
and was coolly 
told, ‘*Tous les 
titres me_ sont 
égaux,  pourvu 
quill n’y ait rien 
d’égal entre vous 
et moi’—all titles 
are alike to me, 
provided there is 
nothing in com- 
mon between us 
—a truly Spanish 
retort. 























Janvary 31, 1874.] 
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Children’s Winter Hats, Figs. 1-3. 


Fig. 1.—Hat ror Boy From 2 ro 4 Years ovp. The trimming for this 
brown felt hat-consists of a binding, loops and ends of brown gros grain, velvet, 
and ostrich feathers. 

Fig. 2.—Har ror Girt rrom 4 To 6 Years oxp. This hat of dark blue 
felt is trimmed with loops and ends of gros grain ribbon of the same color, os- 
trich feathers, and a jet buckle. 

Fig. 3.—Hat For Grrt From 5 To 7 Years oup. This hat is of dark 
green felt. The trimming consists of a binding of gros grain of the same color, 
loops and ends of dark green gros grain ribbon, and ostrich feathers. Under- 
neath the revers are 
set loops and rosettes 

-of green gros grain 
ribbon. 


Square for Tidies, 
etc.—Imitation 
Guipure. 


Tuts square is suit- 
able for tidies or cov- 
ers of work - tables, 
and may either be set 
together with squares 
of fine white linen or 
colored satin. The 
work, which may be 
executed with bleach- 
ed or unbleached me- 
dium-sized cotton, is 
fully described on 
page 741, Harper's 
Bazar, No. 45, Vol 
V., and page 293, 
No. 19, Vol. VI. 


Corners of Bor- 
ders in Cross 
Stitch Embroid- 
ery, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tuese borders are 
suitable for covers or 
cushions, They are 
worked on canvas 
with worsted and filling silk in the colors given in the de- 
scription of symbols. When worked on coarse canvas 
in Smyrna stitch, these borders are also suitable for 
rugs. 





Fig. 2.—Har For Girt From 4 TO 
6 YEARS OLD. 





FRENCH SOCIETY UNDER 
THE DIRECTORY. 
4 RANCE was now ruled by the Di- 
rectory. The Reign of Terror 
has passed away, and its creators 
have expiated their crimes upon 
the scaffold, or are expiating 
them in distant exile under 
atropical sun, The Jac- 
obins have been swept 
away into holes and 
corners, where they 
lurk, wolf - like, 
waiting hope- 
fully for the 
hour when 
they may 
again up- 
rear the 
standard of 
anarchy. Sans- 
culottism, still rag- 
ged and famishing, 
although it is the year 
five of the glorious re- 
public, has been overawed, 
crushed; it has clamored for 
loaves, and its republican mas- 
ters have given it lead, as its mo- 
narchical masters have done before. 
The costume @ la Carmagnole, with 
its black shag spencer, woolen shirt, sa- 
bots, and bonnet rouge, has long since been 
disdainfully cast aside, and the citeyen and 
citoyenne study how absurdly or how gergeously 
they can dress. The ladies attire themselves in im- 
itation of Greek statuary, to which they approach in 
nudity ; a tunic of white cashmere, which scarcely cov- 
ers their bosom and shoulders, is looped on one side to the 
knee by an antique cameo, 
and confined under the bosom 
by a ceinture of gold or bright met- 
al; the arms are bare, and clasped 
with bracelets and armlets of gold stud- 
ded with cameos. Upon the legs are worn 
buskins ; the feet are bare, save for the Ro- 
man sandal, and the toes are encircled with 
rings of gold and precious stones. The hair is 
worn in loose curls, gathered in a snood, and se- 
cured by an antique fillet, and is often of a color dif- 
ferent to the complexion—a fashion affected by the 
Roman ladies. When they go abroad they drape 
around them shawls of white or scarlet Cashmere, 
and veils of transparent gauze lightly cloud their 
faces. Classicism is still the rage, not Spartan, as 
under Robespierre, but rather Corinthian. ‘The bou- 
doirs are furnished in Pompeiian style: beds, couch- 
es, urns, lamps, Sronzes—-all are Roman. The men sometimes don 
the Roman tunic and toga. When the Directory publicly received 
Bonaparte after the 
peace of Campo For- 
mio, to hear him re- 
cite the story of his 
achievements, they 
wore the costume of 
Roman __senators.— 
But the male dress 
most in vogue is that 
of the Incroyables, 
which is still familiar 
to us in the pictures 
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buried in a huge cra- 
vat; the head half 
concealed by an enor- 
mous coat collar, a 
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short waistcoat, nankeen breeches with bunches of ribbons at the knees, silk 
stockings, and shoes, or boots with buff tops; the hair plaited or dressed in 
queues, rings in the ears, a bunch of seals and trinkets hanging to the knee, 
and a twisted knotted cane in the hand—such was the Jncroyable, who affected 
the most dandified airs, and never pronounced the letter R. 

The morality of such a society may be imagined. The women were beautiful, 
and facile as they were beautiful. All family ties were destroyed; marriage 
was a mere civil contract, which might be broken almost at the pleasure of the 
contracting parties. When husband and wife grew tired of one another, they 
had only to appear before the authorities and express their desire for separation, 
and they were henceforth strangers; a separation of six months constituted a 
divorce. Many wom- 

n, still young, had 
families by three dif- 
ferent husbands, all 
of whom were living. 
he Christian religion 
was still under the ban 
of the law; the calen- 
dar of the Jacobins, 
which began with the 
year one of the repub- 
lic, was still in use; 
in the place of Sunday, 
the tenth day was set 
apart as a holiday or 
festival. j 

Dancing was the all- 
pervading rage; the 
art was equally culti- 
vated by men and 
women, and more 
homage was paid to a 
celebrated dancer than® 
to a victorious gen- 
eral. Vestris, Trénis, 
Gardel, were the he- 
roes of the salons ; the 
moment they arrived 
place was made for 
them, and an eager 
crowd formed a ring 
to watch them devel- 
op their marvelously 
intricate figures. The 
dances of the women 
resembled those of the Bacchantes; now languishing and 
voluptuous, now sprightly and vigorous, the Cashmere 
shawl playing an important part as they floated 
gracefully through the figures, or with interwoven 
arms struck picturesque tableaux. 

The first five years of the Revolution had 
been an interregnum in literature. Who 

could write under /a Terreur? Even 
Madame De Staél, hundreds of miles 
away,among the peaceful lakes and 

mountains of Switzerland, could 
not pen a line. ‘‘I should 
even have reproached my- 
self for a thought,” she 
says, writing of that 
time, ‘‘as something 
too independent of 
grief.” Such was 
the effect pro- 
duced upon 
all intel- 
lectual 
minds by 
that awful 
period. What 
was written un- 
der the Directory 
had as well, and 
much better, been left 
unwritten. The poetry 
was frigid, soulless, bom- 
bastic; odes to that sham 

Liberty in which no one now 
believed. The prose was skeptic- 

al, atheistical, and filthily lewd, to 
a degree that would have astonished 
even the authors of the Regency. There 

were two coteries, one of which still clung to 
Jacobinism, at the head of which was Marie- 
Joseph Chénier ; the other, at the head of which 
was La Harpe, upheld the new ideas, and each 
ceaselessly and virulently lampooned the other. 

The _ irrepressible 
Parisians had already for- 
gotten the cruel reign of /a 
mére Guillotine, and even com- 

memorated her work in their 
amusements. They had their ba/s 
des victimes, to which no persons were 
admissible unless they had lost a rela- 
tive under Ja Terreur, and each visitor to 
which was compelled to wear a band of 
crape round the arm. All were filled with a 

childish joy, such as one feels upon awaking from 
some dream of terrible peril, at the thought that 
they had survived the slaughter of the Revolution. 
But all things, manners, opinions, inclinations, were 
turning back toward aristocracy and monarchy ; the 
republic was already dead, only awaiting a hand 
strong enough to bury it to disappear from the world. 

So la mére Guillotine, with all her labors, had not 
purged and purified humanity; society was little 
different, except that it was very much coarser than 
it was in the salons of Du Barry. Did all those rivers of blood then 
flow in vain? Did all those mountains of corpses piled up in revo- 
lutionary fury offend 
the face of Heaven in 
vain? Invain! Alas! 
for the visions of an 
incorruptible Robes- 
pierre! Where is the 
republic of the stoic 
virtues of which he 
dreamed? Where the 
regeneration and puri- 
fication by blood for 
which he worked? A 
second Astolfo will 
have to seek them in 
the moon among the 
thousands of delusions 
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FOR THOSE AT SEA. 
Two little mischievous curly pates, 

From downy pillows starting, 
Out of the darkness leap upright, 
Into the moonbeam's streak of white, 

The cradle curtains parting ; 
And “ Mother! mother!” the children cry, 
“Come and sing us a lullaby.” 


“What shall I sing to you, babies mine? 
The waves have drowned my singing— 
Ever they ring so loud and strong, 
Ever repeat the same sad song, 
A weary burden bringing— 
A burden of brave men cast away, 
And storm-tossed wrecks on the ocean spray. 


* Listen, oh, listen, my small, sweet son, 
My Robin fearless-hearted : 

Sommer and winter both are sped, 

And mother’s hopes are nigh to dead 
For one so long departed. 

Oh, pray, my darling, pray to-night 

That God will guide that wanderer right. 


“Dear little wondering wide blue eyes! 
What is my Robin saying ?”— 
“ Mother, father will soon come back ; 
Cherubs aloft take care of Jack, 
And keep him from delaying ; 
He said so when he last was here.”— 
“Oh, baby, but our hearts to cheer, 


“And but to make our spirits light, 
And stay our tears from flowing. 
The cherubs that our sailors guard, 
The cherubs that keep watch and ward, 
« Are prayers to Heaven going— 
Prayers wrung from hearts pierced through with pain : 
God send they be not poured in Vain! 


“Fold your hands, little Robin, in mine, 
And softly say with mother, 
*God keep my father safe at sea, 
And bring him home again to me, 
And to my baby brother. 
Fierce is the wild wind and fierce the wave: 
Please God take care of my father brave.’ 


“ What, baby too must repeat it now! 
I thought my lamb was sleeping. 

But hark! yon boom from harbor bar, 

The deep-toned warning wafted far! 
Our God His word is keeping, 

And safe in port, his home in sight, 

Your father keeps his watch to-night!” 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
“© Lord, methought what torture ’twere to drown.’ 


Biri, having thoroughly made up his mind 
that Patty should accompany him to America, 
had no scruples in devising the scheme which 
we have seen worked so successfully. If the 
girl would meet him to go to the Isle of Wight, 
it could do her no harm to go to America with 
him. When she saw the thing was inevitable, 
she would submit with a good grace. After all, 
it was a far better destiny for her than marrying 
aman in her own station in life, or that objec- 
tionable pauper, Hulse. It was all for her own 
good and his pleasure. He would settle some- 
thing handsome upon her, so that she should be 
independent even of him. They would have a 
glorious time in America; would travel en prince. 
All that New York could furnish in the way of 
dress and trinkets should be at her disposal. 

‘or the immediate necessities of the voyage there 
was a very sufficient supply belonging to his 
wife: he called in the assistance of a female, 
had them packed up in two trunks, and forward- 
ed them to Southampton. He then secured a 
state cabin for Mr. and Mrs. Bilfil, and awaited 
events. 

All had gone well. Patty had been too much 
agitated to notice the difference between the 
Ryde packet and the American steamer; the 
awkward interruption threatened by the unex- 
pected appearance of Edward Hulse had been 
suddenly and satisfactorily removed. Now it 
only remained to break the matter to the young 
lady—to acquaint her of his gracious intentions 
respecting her. He felt the matter to be a little 
awkward. It was a sudden, unprepared-for event; 
it might even be thought an outrage; but prob- 
ably every thing would go well. A girl like 
Patty would not have taken the step she had 
done in meeting him without having weighed the 
consequences. 

Well, he would go down stairs and begin his 
explanation. She sat on a sofa in the cuddy ; 
her veil was half raised, but he could not see her 
face, as her head was turned away from him. 
She held a book listlessly in her hand, but was 
not- reading. 

“Dear Patty,” he said, softly, seating himself 
by her side. 

She turned swiftly round upon him, raising 
her veil and confronting him with flashing eyes. 
Bilfil recoiled in amazement and dismay. ‘The 
woman was his wife. 

“*Yes, I have met you here,” she said, stern- 
ly, ‘‘that we may make some arrangement to- 
gether. I have sufficient proof of your character. 
I want to have nothing more to say to you; but 
I will not be robbed. Give me the money that 
is mine, the five hundred pounds that were paid 
into your hands when uncle died, and I will 
trouble you no more. Give me this money now, 
and when the boat reaches the island we will 
part forever.” 

Mrs. Bilfil was never sparing of voice or ges- 
ticulation, In her then mood she was defiant of 








the opinion of the world: all the world might 
know her grievances if it pleased. But Bilfil, 
cast down from the passionate ardor of illicit 
love to the humiliating level of a public encoun- 
ter with his wife—Bilfil was keenly sensitive to 
public opinion. That he was ridiculous, dis- 
graced in the eyes of his world, cut him to the 
very quick. But there was this help for hin— 
his wife would keep her word. He would give 
her the five hundred pounds: he had never 
really meant to keep the money, only it hadn't 
been convenient to him to pay it on the moment. 
He had the money in his pocket n circular notes. 

**You shall have your way,” he said at last, 
‘*only be calm ; don’t make a disturbance. You 
don’t seem to know that you are on the way to 
America.” 

** America!” cried Mrs. Bilfil, ‘‘and with 
you! Let me get out; I will stop the ship! 
Where is the captain ?” 

** Heavens! don’t make a fuss,” cried Bilfil. 
‘*T will see if you can be put ashore.” 

The pilot was still on board ; a yaw] was bear- 
ing down fast upon the steamer to take him off. 
Yes, the lady could go ashore with the pilot if 
she choge to forfeit her passage-money. There 
was no objection on the part of Mrs. Bilfil to go 
ashore in the pilot-boat. She was nervously anx- 
ious to get away from the ship at any price. She 
was presently lowered into the pilot-boat, and 
went off with her five hundred pounds. 

As the yawl by degrees lessened to a mere 
speck on the horizon Bilfil gradually recovered 
his composure. After all, he had been saved 
some ugly qualms of conscience, of which he had 
just sufficient not to prevent him from doing a 
bad action, but to make him uncomfortable when 
he had done it. He had been, at all events, 
saved a great deal of trouble and expense. The 
afternoon was fine; the coast of Cornwall lay 
on their starboard quarter, a blue ethereal sea- 
bank; the sea was calm and placid. Despite 
his annoyances, Bilfil began to feel the pleasant 
influences of the scene and time. He dined in 
the saloon at three, at six he partook of tea, at 
nine he had biscuits and brandy-and-water, and 
then he went on deck to smoke a last cigar before 
he turned in for the night. 

On the sponson under the lee of the paddle- 
box Bilfil took his place, watching the undula- 
ting waters,the sparkling wake of the big ship. 
How would those tossing waves delight to swal- 
low up his little life! how small he felt among 
their grandeur, how feeble in the midst of the 
great powers of Nature! Yes, on the whole Bil- 
fil was glad that he had been disappointed in 
carrying off that girl. It would have been an 
ugly thing to have remembered; and now his 
memory was not charged with overmuch evil. 
And in the presence of the dark and lurid sea, 
whose breakers, tipped vith flashing sparkles of 
light, seemed incessantly to pursue him, flinging 
up every now and then white foaming crests, 
which sometimes almost touched him as he stood, 
lathering and frothing among the wooden lattice- 
work at his feet, sinking into unknown depths 
of biack and awful void—in the presence of the 
sad and solemn sea it were well to be free of 
much evil memory. 

Supposing he fell forward into the sea, and, 
flung up for a moment on the crest of a wave, 
saw the lights of the cuddy glowing and twink- 
ling over the dark billows, would that be a com- 
fort to him, sinking there in the sea? would it 
be any use to him that human creatures were 
there, full of life and hope, and he a castaway ? 
What would be his thought in that supreme mo- 
ment, which would surely be one of agony, when 
his body would circle down into the fathomless 
depths, when his tortured soul would quit its 
tenement of clay—where to abide? Would it 
flit upon the surface of the sea, following like a 
storm-bird the swiftly flying lights of the ship? 
or down among the tangled weeds and crunched 
sheils, among the vast débris of these wild waves, 
imprisoned perhaps for countless ages in the gath- 
ering mass, that tiny force, that small but subtle 
essence, which would not stir the flame of a can- 
dle, which would not move the down on the soft- 
est breast of the daintiest bird of heaven, and 
yet which was indeed his all, his life, his soul? 
Where, theny would it speed? Thus he mused 
in loneliness among the waves of the sea, and 
thus sped the few remaining moments of his 
life. 

Fleetwood Hulse, when he had seen his son 
torn away in the grasp of the officers of the law, 
wild with grief, with fury, had tried to fling him- 
self over into the boat in which Edward was be- 
ing carried away; but there were kindly arms 
to hold him back. The rough emigrants that 
were about him grieved with the poor old man 
whose son had been torn away from him, tried 
to soothe and comfort him; but he, bereft of 
every thing—homeless, helpless, forlorn—could 
not be consoled, but only raved and tore his 
hair, and cried and blasphemed. The surgeon 
came to him, and had him tied up in a bunk; 
and then he grew quieter, and seemed to recov- 
er his lost wits; so that presently he was un- 
bound, and joined a rough party at their tea. 
He was very quiet now and submissive, was sor- 
ry he had given so much trouble; he couldn’t 
exactly remember what it was all about; but he 
was an old man, and had seen a deal of trouble. 
He was of good family, too; he wasn’t what he 
appeared to be; when his friends knew who had 
been so kind to him, he trusted they would do 
something for them. In the mean time he was 
bound for America, where he hoped to meet his 
son. Not the son you have seen, not Edward, 
but John, who died out there, he thought; and 
when he came back he would have them all to 
dinner at Ebbsfleet. 

And the people who were with him humored 
him and his fancies, so that after a while they 
got very merry together, and laughed a good 
deal; and old Hulse told them stories which 
had neither beginning nor end, but which were 





very funny for all that. But as the night drew 
on he became restless again; he said he must 
go and walk on the deck, and his friends follow- 
ed him ; but they lost sight of him all in a mo- 
ment, and they never saw the old man again. 

For he, wandering along, up the deck, past 
the fore-cabins, past the engine hatches, came 
to the larboard paddle-box, and saw leaning 
there, placidly smoking and musing, the man 
who had ruined him, the man who had betrayed 
Edward, the man who had been the cause of 
their misery, the man Bilfil; and seized with 
an access of fury—blind, unreasoning fury—all 
the failing forces of his life gathering themselves 
up for one gulp of sweet revenge, old Fleetwood 
Hulse threw himself upon the man Bilfil, and 
seizing him round the waist, before he could ut- 
ter a word or a cry, or make a motion of de- 
fense, he whirled him round and off his narrow 
standing-place, and uttering a loud cry, sprang 
with him into the sea. 

The captain saw the men fall ever, horror- 
struck ; he saw them from his bridge; he could 
not help. Life-buoys were thrown over, the en- 
gines were stopped, a boat was presently lower- 
ed and pulled toward the spot where the men 
had disappeared ; but it was useless, and every 
body knew it would be useless: the two men 
had perished miserably long ago. 





CHAPTER XXII. 
THE FLARE IN THE SKY. 


As the boat containing her lover and his for- 
tunes disappeared among the river mists, Patty, 
with her eyes full of tears, turned away: from 
the wharf and went back to the house. Within, 
the close confined air seemed to choke her, all 
the more that she was desperately tired, and op- 
pressed with trouble and evil forebodings. The 
excitement she had felt in assisting Edward to 
get away had kept her up hitherto; now all of 
a sudden she gave way ; she felt altogether life- 
less and unstrung, a mere bundle of jarring 
fibres. The aspect of things about her, too, was 
strange and unfamiliar. She had been honored 
with the best bed-chamber. A gloomy catafalque 
of a bed, with faded moreen hangings, stood in 
one corner; old-fashioned rattling presses and 
chests of drawers cumbered up the room. The 
window looked out on the blank dull side of a 
warehouse. 

Patty couldn't go to bed here; she felt the ap- 
pearance of every thing was repellent and unin- 
viting. She took up a book and began to read, 
but the letters danced before her eyes; the words 
she read conveyed no meaning to her. Then 
she heard the door opposite hers—Lucy’s bed- 
room—pushed open, and some one stole gently 
out and down the stairs. The front-door was 
quickly opened and shut; then the postern 
creaked and jarred on its hinges. Lucy had 
gone out! What could she be doing abroad so 
early as this? Perhaps she was merely taking 
a morning walk for the sake of fresh air—like 
Patty, she might be oppressed with the closeness 
and dullness of the house. 

Lucy was out for about an hour. She came 
in as cautiously and quietly as she had gone out. 
The day was fully opened now, and sounds of 
life were frequent—the rattling of carts and wag- 
ons, the cries of itinerant traders. Patty had 
an intense desire to go home. She was hunger- 
ing for a little sympathy and consolation; she 
wanted to have a good talk with her father. He 
would be home now from the office, and having 
his breakfast. It would be so comfortable to 
drop in upon them and share the meal. She 
couldn’t stay here any longer, she felt, now that 
Edward was gone. Nobody cared for her here. 
Mrs. Hulse was kind, but cold and dignified, and 
“Lucy—Lucy was hateful. Patty scrawled a lit- 
tle note to Mrs. Hulse, saying that she knew fa- 
ther wanted her at home, and she would go, now 
that she was of no farther use; but that she 
would come in the evening with Mr. Markwood, 
Edward's friend, and see if she could be of any 
service to them. That was carrying out the 
plans she had laid out with Ned. ‘These ar- 
rangements Patty mentally recapitulated, in or- 
der that she might not forget any thing she had 
to do. In the first place, when  errence came 
back from Southampton, he was to call at Trin- 
ity Square for Patty. Then she was to tell him 
about the vault, and John Jones, who was a pris- 
oner there, and they were to go together and 
release him. By that time Edward and his fa- 
ther would be beyond the reach of pursuit. 

Next they had agreed that the best course would 
be to hire a couple of vans, and clear the house 
that night of every thing valuable in the way of 
furniture, and.sell it to a broker. It would re- 
alize sixty or seventy pounds, and that would 
keep Mrs. Hulse and Lucy till they heard from 
America. As soon as Ned got a situation over 
there, he had told her that he would send for 
them all to join him—Patty as well, although in 
her own mind she had not half decided to go. 

In the mean time there was a whole clear day 
before her to do as she pleased, and she let her- 
self out of the postern door with a strange feel- 
ing of elation and recovered liberty. She ran all 
the way home, but after all she was not in time 
for breakfast. Her father had come home early 
this morning, and her mother was just clearing 
away the breakfast things, very busy and cross. 

‘*What, home already, Patty,” she cried, in 
high-pitched, unamiable tones. ‘‘Couldn’t you 
get on with your young man no better than that ? 
You don’t want your breakfast, I hope ?” 

**Indeed I do, mother.” ; 

**Then you must make do with that drop of 
cold coffee and a bit of bread. Why didn't you 
get your breakfast with them? they ain’t cheeked 
you, have they ?” 

**Oh no, they've been very civil to me, moth- 
er, but I felt kind of homesick.” 

“*Pish,” cried Mrs. Robinson; ‘such non- 





sense! Why, Patty, I hope you haven’t had no 
foolish tiff with Edward? You hold him fast, 
whatever you do, and keep your temper for such 
times as you have him booked all safe.” 

‘** Mother,” said Patty, loftily, ‘‘do you think 
I'd make myself different from what I really am 
to deceive Edward, or that I'd hold him to me 
if he wanted to break away ?” 

‘* Well, your father and me would, anyhow,” 
cried Mrs. Robinson. ‘I’ve no patience with 
such nonsense. Five hundred pounds his prom- 
ise is worth to you at the very lowest, and more 
if it come to an action for breach—and you 
talking about letting him go!” 

‘* Why, mother,” cried Patty, with a touch of ~ 
gratified spleen, “‘Edward’s away to America 
this very morning. How will you get your five 
hundred pounds out of him there ?” 

**Gone to Ameriky!” screamed Mrs. Robin- 
son, putting down the plate she was polishing 
with a crash among the rest of the crockery. 
**Gone to Ameriky, and you knew it—knew it, 
and never told me! Oh, you minx!” 

She threw herself into a chair, and wrung her 
hands piteously. 

‘* Why, what good should I have done by tell- 
ing you, mother ?” 

“Do you think I'd have let him go? Oh, you 
stupid! Not till he'd found bail, [ wouldn't— 
’sponsible bail as he’d come back again, or else 
give you your dues,” 

** But you couldn’t have stopped him, mother,” 
cried Patty, scornfully. 

‘*Then I'd have gone with him. Yes, I'd 
have stuck to him like wax, as you may say, till 
he'd done you justice.” 

‘But father wouldn’t have liked your going 
off to sea with a young man.” 

** Father be bothered!” cried Mrs. Robinson : 
‘*much good he is, or you either. I’ve no pa- 
tience with you, silly noodle-pipes! ‘Oh, let 
him alone, mother,’ says you; ‘oh, don’t bother 
him, mother; oh, he’s a gentleman, and mustn't 
be spoken roughly to.” La, Ill speak to him 
if I get a chance.” 

** Don’t go on so, mother,” cried Patty. ‘‘ Ned 
and I understand each other, and if we never 
marry, it won't be for want of the will.” 

Mrs. Robinson sighed a hopeless kind of sigh, 
as if it were no use reasoning with such a per- 
verted intellect. Patty herself, although she 
spoke cheerfully enough, did not in her own 
heart feel any great hope of a satisfactory ending 
to her troubles. She acknowledged to herself 
that she had ventured her fortunes on a desperate 
undertaking. She would not go back now, but 
she could not help wishing for the moment that 
she had never seen the face of Edward Hulse. 
This thought, however, she quickly dismissed, 
and began to ponder over the work she had still 
to do. ‘The image of the unhappy young man 
imprisoned in the under-ground vault rose con- 
tinually in her mind; but, after all, his suffer- 
ings would be short, and he had only got what 
he richly deserved for having been so cruel and 
faithless to Lucy. What was her own share of 
responsibility in keeping him shut up she didn’t 
know. She thought uneasily that she might be 
in some danger. ‘They might put her in prison, 
perhaps. That would be very dreadful, but she 
would bear it all for Ned’s sake. 

In the mean time, as no action could be taken 
till Markwood appeared, the best thing she could 
do was to take as much rest as possible. She 
was worn out with fatigue and excitement, and 
no sooner reached her own room and laid her- 
self down than, soothed by the familiar aspect 
of her surroundings, she fell into a profound 
slumber. She roused herself at one o'clock for 
dinner, and then went to sleep again on the sofa 
in the drawing-room, and she slept till it was al- 
most dark ; and then was aroused by a great 
bustle in the room, and found that Mrs. Bilfil 
had just returned, accompanied by Markwood, 
and had surprised her in her slumbers, : 

Margaret was in the highest spirits, laughing 
and talking vehemently. Markwood had met her 
at the station at Southampton, and had escorted 
her home. The possession of her little capital, 
five hundred pounds in crisp notes, in her pock- 
et, had quite transformed her. She had spent a 
little of it already, having bought herself a hand- 
some scarf, and a pair of gold ear-rings for Pat- 
ty. She wouldn’t hear of Patty’s leaving the 
sofa, but ensconced herself comfortably in the 
easy-chair opposite, and made Markwood take a 
seat beside her. 

“*Tt has been a most exciting day,” said Mar- 
garet, ‘‘but every thing has gone off so well! 
Markwood has just told me about poor Edward. 
I had no idea that such a thing was possible, but 
I am so glad he has got safely away, for I feel 
sure that it was on my account that he was per- 
secuted. But to think of his being so foolish as 
to put himself in Bilfil’s power !” 

**You haven't heard half the story yet,” said 
Patty, stiffly; ‘* when you know all you'll have 
a very different opinion of Edward. And now, 
Mr. Markwood, I want you to go with me to 
Ebbsfleet.” 

** Certainly,” said Markwood, with the slight- 
est show of reluctance. He was tired, and felt 
himself exceedingly comfortable, and was quite 
charmed by the society of Mrs. Bilfil. 

**T think I will go with you. I haven't seen 
the Fleetwood Hulses for I don’t know how long, 
and now that they are in trouble— And per- 
haps,” cried Margaret, with new-born dignity, 
**T may be of use to them.” 

**'Then we'll all go,” said Markwood, gayly, 
getting up and walking to the window; ‘* the 
night is fine. Hallo!” he cried, in an excited 
way, ‘‘what a terrific glow in the sky over 
yonder — tongues of flame too, and showers of 
sparks. Why, there is a tremendous fire some- 
where ; and, by Heaven, it’s just in the direction 
of Ebbsfleet !” 

Patty sprang to her feet in an agony of fear. 
“Let us go this instant; come, run!” she 
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cried. ‘‘ Oh, what horror, if it should be Ebbs- 
fleet!” She thought in terror of the young man 
immured in the vault—of the locked-up ware- 
house, the key of which was in her own pocket. 

**Calm yourself, my dear,” cried Markwood ; 
“there is nc danger to life; there can be no 
danger, even if i; should be Ebbsfleet—and it 
may be fifty other places—all living souls would 
be rescued. It’s not like a fire in the dead of 
night, when every body is in bed and asleep.” 

“*You don’t know,” cried Patty; ‘‘ you don’t 
know who is in danger—come, run !—nobody 
knows, Oh, wé shall be too late!” 

They all hurried out. The air was lurid, the 
sky of a fiery red toward the river, of an inky 
black elsewhere. A great confused roar sound- 
ed in the air. 

‘* Where away is the fire ?” shouted Markwood 
to a passing policeman. 

** Along the river-side; dwelling-house and 
warehouse ; place called Ebbsfleet.” 





CHAPTER XXIII. 

“Sorrow breaks seasons and reposing hours, 
Makes the night morning, and the noontide night.” 
Patry Rosrnson had not been mistaken. It 

was in truth Lucy who had gone out so early 
that morning, and her destination was Fenton's 
Hotel, where Sir Pantlin and the archdeacon 
were staying. The place had been wrapped in 
deep slumber when she reached it; the earliest 
chamber-maid had not begun to stir, Boots was 
immersed in sleep, the night porter had gone 
home to bed, and as yet none of the myrmidons 
of day had made their appearance. Lucy was 
perplexed and terrified at this obstacle. How 
could she wake this sleeping house, and rouse 
their dull and unsympathetic souls to hear her 
story ? 

As she stood with her hand on the bell that 
was marked ‘‘ Night bell,” half frightened and 
half resolved, the door opened, and a tall man 
in black came out. With vacant dreamy eyes 
and head bowed down between his shoulders, 
he passed by Lucy without taking any notice 
of her, and walked slowly away. It was the 
archdeacon, John’s father, going out for his ac- 
customed morning walk, that all this toil and 
trouble hadn’t put him off from. Lucy ran after 
him and stopped him. When he recognized her, 
a puzzled, pained expression came across his face. 

‘“*T have something to tell you,” began Lucy, 
“that you must hear. I don’t know whether [ 
am right or wrong, but I can do no other—I 
must speak. Your son came to our place that 
night, and he never left it. And Edward knows 
where he is, and he is gone—run away !” 

** Who, John ?” cried the archdeacon, his face 
brightening up. ‘‘Is that really so—is the boy 
safe?” 

Lucy shook her head. 

**No, I don’t mean that. Edward has run 
away—that looks like guilt. Oh, what shall I 
do?” 

‘*My dear child,” said the archdeacon, com- 
ing to a full stop in the middle of the road, “‘ this 
is very sad. Do you mean to say that you sus- 
pect your brother—your own brother ?” 

‘““T do. I’m wretched, miserable; but I can’t 
help knowing that he must be guilty.” 

** And you come to give evidence against him 
—you, his sister! Is this right? Can I take 
any notice of what you say? God knows that 
I would give all I have to know the truth, even 
were it the very worst that we fear—but from 

ou!” 

‘*That is, you think yourself so much nearer 
to John than I; but I don’t think so. John is 
more to me than any body, brother or father or 
any one.” 

The archdeacon looked perplexed and dis- 
tressed. ‘‘ Fas est ab hoste doceri,” he mutter- 
ed to himself; ‘‘and yet— Well, I will leave it 
to Sir Pantlin, if he thinks it is right. Come to 
the hotel with me, and I will consult a friend.” 

He led the way back to the hotel. As they 
reached the steps they saw Mr. Brass, the de- 
tective, coming swiftly along toward the house. 
His face was clouded with a certain amount of 
discontent, but it brightened up as he saw who 
it was with the archdeacon. 

‘** Morning, Sir!” he cried. ‘‘I’m glad to see 
you looking so well, Sir. The young gent and 
the old one was off betimes this morning, or else 
I should have liked to have spoken to em. But 
seeing you, miss, will do as well. Perhaps you'll 
tell me where a telegraph message will find ‘em.” 

‘*Shall I tell him?” whispered Lucy, to the 
archdeacon. 

**T suppose you ought,” he said. *‘ Yes, in- 
deed, I think so.” 

‘*He is gone to Southampton,” said Lucy, 
slowly, ‘‘on his way to America. I know that 
he killed John, because I have seen the marks 
of his blood. I have a glove, too, that was his ; 
but I will tell you all that when the time comes 
for me to speak.” 

‘Thank you, miss,” said Brass, looking at 
her in a quiet, reflective way. ‘‘ That’s what I 
call doing the noble Roman. There ain’t many, 
miss, like you. One half minute, miss, if you 
please.” 

Brass took out his note-book and adroitly 
made himself master of all that Lucy knew with 
respect to her lover's disappearance. After this 
Lucy went home like one in a dream. What 
had she done? There were not many like her, 
the man had told her. Was there in the whole 
world a girl so wicked and miserable as she? 
And yet as the day went on every thing at home 
seemed quiet and tranquil. Her mother was 
busy about household matters. The men came 
to their work. The boats loaded and unloaded. 
There was no outward sign of the tragedy that 
was working in their lives. 

The day dragged itself to an end at last. 
Nothing whatever had transpired; there was no 
news of fugitives or police, of John’s relations or 
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of any thing. A man walked to and fro im front 
of the entrance, and his slow methodic footstep 
had been beating into Lucy’s brain allday. But 
there was nothing else different at Ebbsfleet, ex- 
cept a wonderful qnietude and stillness, As 
night came on, Lucy thought she would go and 
visit the old warehouse. But the key was miss- 
ing. It was nowhere to be found. In her heart 
she was glad that she could not get into the 
place. The thought of that dismal blood-stained 
room struck her with horror, and yet she felt 
constrained to go and visit it. It was well that 
she had not the power to go. 

Soon after nine o'clock Lucy went to her own 
room to bed. She hoped to find a little respite 
in sleep from the troubles that oppressed her. 
She did not undress, however, but, slipping off 
her dress, threw over her shoulders a loose wrap- 
per, and lay down on the bed. She could not 
sleep. To close her eyes seemed to be to invite 
all kinds of uncanny, dismal thoughts to run riot 
in her brain. The stillness and quietude and 
darkness soothed her, however, into a sort of 
lethargy. She was aroused ere long by a curi- 
ous muffled sound that seemed to proceed from 
the bowels of the earth. What it was she could 
not for a long time make out. At last it re- 
solved itself into this—the baying and howling 
of a dog. 

[TO BE OONTINUED.] 








ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From our Own CorRESPONDENT. } 


The Sensation Picture.—A noble Littérateur.—A Cler- 
gyman extinguished. 

ESTERDAY was no Sunday, yet I found 

myself in a large chamber, lit by a dim 
religious light, and in the company of some hun- 
dreds of people either solemnly silent, as if en- 
gaged in devotional exercises, or speaking to 
one another in that hushed tone which one uses 
in sacred edifices before the service begins. The 
only difference was that when gentlemen entered 
the room they did not use their hats to hide their 
faces, but only removed them. Such is the effect 
produced by Mr. Holman Hunt’s great picture 
upon its beholders : all these good folks were rapt 
in contemplation of the ‘‘Shadow of Death”—the 
forecast of the Saviour’s cross—painted by this 
famous artist in Bethlehem itself, and arranged 
in its most minute particulars, to the end that a 
carpenter's shop and its contents of nineteen 
hundred years ago might be portrayed ad un- 
guem—to perfection. As to its suggesting any 
divine thought or religious emotion, I am 
obliged to say that it is quite powerless to do so. 
The sacredness of the subject, the darkened 
room—perhaps the shilling apiece paid to see 
this single work of art—place the spectators, to 
begin with, in a frame of mind not usual with 
visitors to picture-galleries, and to these influ- 
ences alone I attribute their semi-devotional 
conduct. The face of Christ himself is very 
beautiful. The difficulty of expressing mildness 
in one wearing beard and mustache, which has 
been the rock on which so many painters have 
split, is entirely overcome ; but the necessary as- 
sociation of strength with the mildness has not 
been achieved. The countenance is not even 
earnest; it is weak. And as ifconscious of his 
own inability to grapple with se great a task, the 
artist has shirked painting the Virgin Mother's 
face at all. She is engaged in some household 
occupation, with her back to her son, when the 
shadow on the wall cast by his stretching atti- 
tude—the forecast of the young man’s doom— 
attracts her attention and rivets her with hor- 
ror. In her attitude, in every turn of her body, 
in the very hands, this horror is, indeed, suggest- 
ed with admirable skill, but, as in the famous 
picture of the ‘‘ Sacrifice of Iphigenia,” where the 
father’s face was covered in his mantle, the 
painter has not dared to portray the mother’s 
woe. The characteristic excellences of the art- 
ist, his faithfulness in details, his exquisite finish 
and elaboration (the outc»me of four years of 
toil and care), are.in this case a positive blem- 
ish, for the Idea which he would fain awaken is 
lost in their petty perfection. His own concep- 
tion of the subject may have been a great one, 
but he does not convey it to the spectators, whose 
attention is fixed (and wasted) upon the wood 
shavings, the tools, the nails—which look, it is 
true, as if you could pick them up. The shop 
is so small, too, that the figures seem out of per- 
spective, as the hills of Galilee seen out of the 
window undoubtedly are. In his devotion to 
ancient art Mr. Holman Hunt really appears at 
times to imitate its very defects, and the land- 
scape he gives us in this his most famous work 
is almost laughable. I feel compelled to speak 
the whole truth about this picture, because so 
much has been said and written about it which 
is calculated to give a most exaggerated idea of 
its merits. It is in many respects a most ad- 
mirable work—in some an unapproachable one ; 
but it is not one of the great pictures of the 
world. The idea of it is (it will perhaps sur- 
prise you to hear) a borrowed one: the ‘“‘ Shadow 
of the Cross’’—only in that case thrown by the 
open arms of the child Jesus as he runs to meet 
his mother—was a subject painted long ago by 
Norris, and now in the possession of Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts. 

There has been a storm in the literary slop 
basin here of late concerning a series of papers 
written in a magazine called London Society, and 
signed ‘‘ Lord G——- H——.”" They were entitled 
‘©The Modern Chesterfield,” but were deemed 
by some (I never read them myself) to be so 
scandalous and libelous that Lord George Ham- 
ilton addressed a letter to the Times disclaiming 
all connection with them, and adding that him- 
self and Lord George Hill, for whom he answered 
as not being the author, were the only men in 
England justified in using such initials. The 
real Simon Pure has turned out to be the Earl 





of Desart, a foolish young gentleman, whose 
title has procured him occasional admittance into 
second-rate periodicals, and who once wrote a 
novel—the Saturday Review pronounced it to 
be ‘‘ the very worst that ever was written”—in 
which, among other evidences of the grossest 
ignorance, he has confused the Magdalen with 
the Madonna. 

I believe I hinted to you that the judges would 
not allow themselves to be talked into idiotcy by 
Dr. Kenealy (like the bishop who was preached 
to death by Welsh curates), and accordingly they 
have given him notice that only seven days more 
will be set apart for the indulgence of his elo- 
quence. ‘This relief would not have been pos- 
sible but that fortunately there was a precedent 
established for it by the House of Lords, who 
were similarly persecuted by a poor mad lady a 
year or two ago, who insisted on pleading her 
own case for thirty days. 

Another link between us and old times has 
snapped in the death of Lady King, who was 
anarried seventy years ago, and whose eldest son 
wedded ‘‘ Ada, sole daughter of my house and 
heart,” Lord Byron’s only child. 

Christmas will have come and gone with your 
readers long ere these words reach their eyes, 
still it is Christmas while I write, and I wish 
them all good wishes across ‘‘ Harper's Ferry.” 

R. Kemstue, of London. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


ELLEVUE HOSPITAL was never brighten- 

ed by a Christmas-tree until December 25, 
1873. It was then the happy thought of the 
lady superintendent of the Training School for 
Nurses, who planted the glittering tree in a 
ward lined on three sides by the beds of suffer- 
i women. Pretty and useful’ gifts were dis- 
tributed by her to those who ministered in va- 
rious ways to the wants of the sick, neat cloth- 
ing to every babe in the hospital, and toys to 
sick children; then to the band of fourteen 
nurses was delegated the pleasant task of dis- 
tribating various articles of apparel to every pa- 
tient in the five wards for women which were 
under their charge. Thus to many of the suf- 
ferers in Bellevue Hospital came a glimpse of 
merry Christmas, through the influence of the 
intelligent women who have devoted themselves 
to the important and honorable profession of 
nursing the sick. 

The Training School for Nurses is evideatly 
a success; yet it is important that so large a 
number should become properly qualified that 
not only the hospitals but the whole city should 
be supplied with skilled nurses. At this season, 
when the hard times have withdrawn employ- 
ment from many intelligent and capable women, 
the Training School may open a large and use- 
ful field of labor. Candidates must be over 
twenty-one years of age, of good moral charac- 
ter, and possess sound health. Arrangements 
have been made with the authorities of Bellevue 
Hospital for giving one year’s training to those 
desirous of becoming professional nurses. Such 
will be received for one month on probation, 
during which time they receive board and lodg- 
ing, but no other compensation if they leave be- 
fore the expiration of the month, or are found 
unsuitable for the position. They will reside in 
the Home near the hospital, and serve as assist- 
ant nurses. Those fulfilling the conditions of 
the probationary month will be accepted as pu- 
pil nurses, — to remain at the school for 
one year, and to hold themselves subject to the 
orders of the committee of the school for an ad- 
ditional year. The pupils will be practically 
taught all details necessary in the care of the 
sick—including cookery for the sick, the proper 
ventilation of rooms without chilling patients, 
and how to make accurate observations and re- 
ports to the physician concerning patients. For 
one year the pupils will receive ten dollars a 
month for personal expenses; this sum, howev- 
er, not being regarded as wages, as their instruc- 
tion during that time is considered as a full 
equivalent for their services. At the expiration 
of the year they will be promoted to higher po- 
sitions, with Lee yah pes increase of salary; 
and at the end of two years they are at liberty 
to choose their own field of labor. On leaving 
the school they receive certificates signed by 
the superintendent and physicians, which will 
require to be renewed at fixed periods, for the 
security of the public. Those wishing to re- 
ceive this course of instruction must apply to 
the superintendent of the Training School, No. 
314 East Twenty-sixth Street, New York, upon 
whose approval they will be accepted as pupils. 





The Fish Commissioners of the United States 
are looking carefully to the interests of the im- 
portant work ~— have undertaken. The great 
dam across the Connecticut River at Holyoke 
has proved an insurmountable barrier to shad 
and other kinds of fish. Therefore the State of 
Massachusetts decided that a suitable fish-way 
should be constructed, and twelve thousand dol- 
lars were appropriated for the purpose. The 
owners of the dam, however, declined to con- 
struct the way; whereupon the United States 
Supreme Court issued a mandate, and under its 
positive instructions the work was completed, 
at a cost of twenty-five thousand dollars, which 
the company must bear, as it refused the condi- 
tions originally offered by the State. The ‘‘ way” 
is a sort of covered ladder, 450 feet long, with 
locks to break the descending current, and 
through which the fishes easily make their way. 





The heiress of Abbotsford has recently come 
of age; but the same freedom of access to Ab- 
botsford will be extended to the public that has 
hitherto been enjoyed. During the summer and 
autumn months there was an average of about 
five hundred visitors a week. The principal 
apartments can be inspected from noon until six 
o'clock of each day. 


During the year 1873 thirteen new stations 
were added to the Signal Service, making in all 
seventy-eight in the United States, eleven in 
Canada, and three in the West Indies. For the 
purpose of investigating the phenomena in the 
upper atmosphere, stations have been establish- 
ed on Mount Washington, on Mount Mitchell, 
and very recently on the summit of Pike’s Peak, 
at an elevation of 14,216 feet above sea-level. A 
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chain of life-saving stations has been placed along 
the Atlantic coast, and suitable telegraphic com- 
munication is to be constructed along the dan- 
gerous coast of Virginia and North Carolina. A 
plan went into effect the Ist of the present month 
for the exchange of a daily meteorological report 
taken ee in the United States, En- 
gland, Russia, and Turkey. The co-operatiop 
of other nations in this system is expected. 
Excellent arrangements have also been com- 
pleted for giving early information in regard to 
probable weather to communities distant from 
—— hs. No less than 8982 printed bulletins 
are daily distributed to 4491 post-offices, where 
they are conspicuously displayed. This plan is 
very successful, in consequence of the admirable 
mode of dividing the United States into districts 
having a distributing point near the centre. 





A high-caste Hindoo lady is now visiting En- 
gland with her husband—an event of note. She 
is said to mingle freely in London society, and to 
conform generally to the social customs of the 
country. 





The camel is renerally supposed to be a meek 
and harmless animal; but recently one of the 
camels in the menagerie of the Central Park vio- 
lently attacked Mr. Conklin, superintendent of 
the Animal Department, and would probably 
have killed him but for the intervention of the 
keeper. Mr. Conklin was engaged in feeding the 
camels, when one of them, without any warning, 
seized him with its teeth, lifted him up, and 
then dashed him on the ground and trampled on 
him. This unprovoked attack is thought to be 
a case of jealousy, the offending animal having 
recently manifested intense dissatisfaction in 
consequence of Mr. Conklin’s kind treatment of 
its mate when the latter was in a sick condition. 





This season the Executive Mansion in Wash- 
ington presents an improved appearance. The 
reat East Room, which is one hundred feet in 
epth by forty in width, has been repaired and 
renovated. The ceiling has been strengthened, 
and is in part supported by two Corinthian col- 
umns on each side of the room. It was impos- 
sible during the summer to have the walls and 
ceiling frescoed and tinted, as might have been 
very appropriate. The space to be covered was 
immense, and the time too short. Therefore a 
delicate shade of gray paper was used, relieved 
by maché work. Figures are shown in relief, 
and a delicate application of white and gilt dec- 
orations gives an elegant appearance. The car- 
Ret is a rich velvet, and was purchased last year. 
he furniture is in gray, bordered with maroon 
velvet, and the windows have drapery of white 
lace, and gray satin outside curtains, with an 
ornamented border of maroon velvet. All the 
decorations are tasteful and elegant. 





The Russian government has under consider- 
ation a direct railway route through Siberia to 
the principal.Chinese and Japanese harbors. 
The estimated cost is $360,000,000. 





Over the Hudson River at Poughkeepsie a 
railway bridge is to be constructed, the corner- 
stone of which was recently laid. The structure 
will be of the truss shape, and the railroad tracks 
will be on the upper or top chord, at an eleva- 
tion of 194 feet above the river. The entire 
length of the bridge will be about one mile, of 
which a trifle less than 2500 feet is over the chan- 
nel of the river. The other half will consist of 
land approaches, mainly on the Poughkeepsie 
side. The land piers will be built of solid gran- 
ite or blue-stone masonry. They will be eight 
or ten in number, and will vary in height from 
twenty to ninety feet. The piers on the bank will 
be somewhat similar, but higher and more mass- 
ive. The piers in the river must be sunk about 
130 feet below the high-water level in order to 
secure a solid foundstion. The cost will be 
about $2,600,000. 





The great rhinoceros of the London Zoolog- 
ical Gardens, after having been for twenty-four 
years one of the chief attractions of that popular 
resort, has paid the debt of nature. Se oe 
twenty-four years may be considered a pretty 
good old age for a rhinoceros to attain unto, es- 
pecially in a clime foreign to its nature. The 
distinguished creature was subject, like others 
of his kind, to violent outbursts of temper. Sev- 
eral years ago, in a furious attack upon the rails 
of his den, he broke his jaw, and was in a dan- 

erous condition for some time subsequent. 

he skeleton and skin of the deceased animal 
will be carefully preserved. 





The family of Marshal Bazaine are left penni- 
less. The cost of the trial amounted to over 
300,000 frances, which the marshal was condemn- 
ed to pay, and other debts were contracted by 
himself and family during the trial. 


The Massachusetts Normal Art School is in 
successful operation, with seventy-five pupils, 
more than one-half of whom are ladies. There 
will now be a fair opportunity for a mutual trial 
of skill and capability. 





The Archbishop of Canterbury lately preach- 
ed a missionary sermon, in which he said that 
though the population in India subject to the 
British crown is about 180,000,000 of persons, 
and though great efforts have been made of late 
= to bring the influence of missionaries to 

ear upon those whom formerly they could not 
reach, still, with all efforts, not above 318,000 
Protestant converts have as yet been made from 
these native populations. 





In Ashantee the number of a man’s wives in- 
creases with the rank he holds in society. A 
slave may have but one wife, but the king is al- 
lowed 3333. Beyond that number the custom 
of the country does not permit him to go. The 
regulations which exist with reference to the 
wives of the King of Ashantee are as strict as 
those relating to the wives of the Sultan of Tur- 
key. There is a seraglio at Coomassie, and an 
entire locality is devoted to the wives of the 
king, who are strictly excluded from all inter- 
course with the rest of the people. Sometimes 
they are permitted to visit other parts of the 
town; but on such occasions the people are 
warned to absent themselves, as it is an unpar- 
donable offense to look upon them. At some 
state ceremonies, however, a certain number of 
the king’s wives are permitted to be present. 


a race 
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5.—Oive GREEN VELVET Bonnet. 


Fig. 
Fig. 9.—VioLtert Vetvet Har, 


Fig. 4.—Gray Vetvet Har. 


Fig. 8.—Biue Vetver Har. 


Fig. 3.—Btve Vetver Har. 
Fies, 1-9,—LADIES’ WINTER HATS, BONNETS, AND HEAD 


Fig. 7.—Broyze Vetvet Har. 


rown Vetvet Bonnet. Fig. 2.—Green Fett Har. 
Fig. 6.—Briack Tutte Heap-Dress. 
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Fig. 1.—I 
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Brack Gros Grain Basque. 


Ladies’ Winter Hats, Bonnets, and Head-Dress, 
Figs. 1-9. 
See illustration on page 80. 

Fig. 1.—Brown Vetver Bonnet with Revers. The trim- 
ming consists of loops and ends of brown velvet ribbon, tea-roses, 
and a feather. Bandeau of gros grain ribbon and fern leaves. 
Scarfs of figured black silk tulle and lace. Strings of brown 
gros grain ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—Green Fert Hart. 
and black lace. 
bon and feathers. 

Fig. 3.—Buiue Vetver Har, with high standing revers, which 
is furnished with rolls and a binding of blue silk, The trimming 
consists Of loops of blue velvet, bead spikes, roses, and feathers. 
Scarf of figured black silk tulle and lace. 

Fig. 4.—Gray Vetvet Hart, with diadem-shaped revers, which 
is trimmed with a loop of gray velvet, a buckle, and a bandeau 
of velvet. Binding of gray silk. The trimming consists of 
roses and feathers. 


Revers with green silk binding 
The trimming consists of green gros grain rib- 
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Fig. 5. — OLIve 
GREEN VELVET 
Bonnet. The re- 
vers, which is bor- 
dered with a gar- 
land of grape 
leaves, is trimmed 
with treble rolls 
of silk in a lighter 
shade. The trim- 
ming consists of 
roses, feathers, and 
olive green gros 
grain ribbon. 
Scarf of black fig- 
ured tulle and lace. 

Fig. 6.—Biack 
Tutte Heap- 
Dress. The trim- 
ming consists of 
pink roses, black 
lace, and _ black 
gros grain ribbon. 
Searf of figured 
black silk tulle and 
lace. 

Fig.7.—Bronze 
Vecvert Hart, with 
curved revers on 
the front and back 
edges. ‘The trim- 
ming consists of 
box-pleated velvet, 
loops of bronze vel- 
vet ribbon, black 
lace, pink roses, 
and a cock’s feath- 
er. 

Fig. 8. — Bue 
Vetvet Hart. The 
front rim is trim- 
med with a fringe 
of black beads. 
The high crown is 
surrounded with a 
fan - shaped trim- 
ming of velvet in 
a lighter shade. 

Black lace, wheat 
ears, and a heron 
feather held by a 
bead aigrette. 

Fig. 9.—V1oLer 
Vetvet Hat, with revers covered with a black bead fringe. The 
trimming consists of box-pleated velvet of the same color, loops 
of gros grain ribbon, yellowish thistles, and black lace. 


Black Gros Grain Basque. 

Tue trimming for this black gros grain basque-waist consists 
of folds and rolls of black velvet, ruffles and bows of gros grain, 
a binding of the same, and buttons. Chemisette of pleated Swiss 
muslin, and fraise and under-sleeves of Swiss muslin and lace. 
Cravat and hair bow of red gros grain ribbon. 


Black Poult de Soie Basquine. 

Tuts basquine is made of black poult de soie. ‘The trimming 
consists of folds and rolls of black satin, black guipure lace, pas- 
sementerie buttons, and bows of poult de soie. Fine linen eliem- 
isette and under-sleeves, and pleated Swiss muslin fraise. 


Dress for Girl from 12 to 14 Years old. 

Tuts dress is made of violet poplin, and consists of a skirt and 
basque-waist. The skirt is kilt-pleated in front, and trimmed in 
the back with kilt- 
pleated and gathered 
ruffles of the material 
and with bows of gros 
grain ribbon of the 
same color. The trim- 
ming for the waist con- 
sists of similar ruffles. 


Dress for Girl 
from 13 to 15 
Years old. 


Tuts dress of gray 
vigogne consists of a 
skirt and _polonaise, 
trimmed with revers 
and folds of black vel- 
vet. 





LIFE IN PARIS. 
AN there be room 
for more talk about 

Paris and its doings in 
these columns where, 
weekly, a tireless cor- 
respondent reports the 
newest fashions, born 
in the brain of those 
tasteful Parisians, and 
another, less frequent- 
ly, satirizes the man- 
ners of those ‘‘ dread- 
ful Americans” who 
wear them? Notwith- 
standing my grave fears 
of being de trop, it is 
difficult for me to resist 
the desire to wield the 
pen here in this fairy- 
land, which from time 
immemorial has set 
even the most unliter- 
ary of tourists to scrib- 
bling letters to the lo- 
cal journals of their 
section, and publishing 
them in book form aft- 
erward. 

Fairy - land ! — the 
phrase is trite, yet sure- 
ly one might think fai- 
ries had this place un- 
der their special pro 
tecuon; for there is 
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never another city on the face of the globe where the terrors of 
two sieges and the vandalism of that organization of demons, the 
Commune, could have passed and left the abode of beauty Paris 
still is, with its gushing fountains, its wealth of flower gardens 
still green in December, its wide parks, its noble statuary, its rows 
of palatial residences, its Mephistophelian temptation of diamond- 
becrammed shops, its whirl of carriages, its out-door bands of 
good musicians, and its street-chair, in which, for two sous, you 
may sit for hours and enjoy the view. Yet I can not agree with 
those writers who see in this surface gayety a new proof of the 
heartlessness and thoughtlessness of the French nation. A very 
large proportion of these out-door pleasure-seekers are foreigners 
—by which I mean not alone Americans, of covrs~, “ut Russians, 
Spaniards, English, and people of almost every nation under the 
sun. ‘The political troubles through which Spain is passing have 
caused many noble Castilian families to seek refuge in Paris ; 
among these is the Duchess d’Aosta, who reigned as Queen in 
Spain under the title of Isabella I]. ‘This haughty lady, who is 
said to be the richest woman in the world, has not been seen in 





the gay streets lately. She is at present suffering greatly from 
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an affection of the lungs, which it is feared may 
have a fatal termination. Obliged to make her 
escape hastily from the Spanish capital, even as 
the lovely Eugénie took flight from Paris, she 
contracted a heavy cold, which, in her then del- 
icate condition (she had but just arisen from 
child- bed), took firm hold upon her lungs. 
But though Isabella IL. frequents no longer the 
drive, the promenade, or the opera, dozens of 
Spanish beauties, dames of her court, flash their 
dark eyes and flutter their rich toilettes in all the 
frequented resorts of the capital. And so many 
English beauties have rarely been seen here. 
A handsome young couple who passed arm in 
arm on the Champs Elysées yesterday received 
a murmured tribute to their beauty and distinc- 
tion from every observer. ‘The young man was 
the hero of Lothair, the Marquis of Bute; the 
lady, his beautiful bride, daughter of the long 
line of Howards. Both are Catholics ; the lady’s 
ancestors have been true to the old belief through 
all the changes and reforms of time; the young 
man has abjured the simple faith of Ais fathers, 
and, like all such converts, is now the most zeal- 
ous of sectarians. The lady who passed after 
them—she with the yellow hair and the coal- 
black eyes, a combination of features often seen 
in her countrywomen—is a Russian princess. 
Her wealth is said to be almost fabulous; Rus- 
sian serfs, emancipated in name but not in fact, 
toil in her Siberian mines, and never coming to 
the surface of the earth themselves, send up to 
their proud mistress that.which brings her the 
gold she squanders here in Paris. A footman 
in gorgeous livery walks behind her, carrying 
her lap-dog. How many human beings in this 
world would be thankful for the food daily 
consumed by this dwarfed and pampered cur! 
Another pretty face—who’s that? Surely you 
recognize? Frou-Frou’s bright hair was seen 
by too many people in New York to be soon for- 
gotten. Yes, that is Frou-Frou, Fernande, and 
Agnes, married now to a gentleman from Buf- 
falo, with whom we trust she will be happy. 
You see that carriage full of laughing girls— 
cheeks red as apples, eyes blue as heaven, hair 
almost flaxen? ‘They look like nice, healthy 
Western girls—say from Kansas somewhere. 
Oh dear, no: they have got an ancestral lineage 
as long as my arm. They are Germans, and 
their carriage when it returns home roils under 
the eagle-crowned gate of the Prussian embassy. 
One face, full of a beauty which has been fatal 
to it and to others, is missing in the gay throng ; 
it is that of Josephine Mansfield, who has been 
prominent here in certain circles for a year or 
more, and whom the daily record of American 
movements now chronicles as having taken her 
departure for St. Petersburg. 

Thus it will be seen that these ‘‘ gay and heart- 
less” crowds are composed in great part of peo- 
ple who have no special obligation to be other 
than gay and heartless, that bring the ever-pres- 
ent, An | not always unfounded, reproach against 
fashionable people every where. They are not 
French. The Frenc*: themselves are very, very 
sad. Among no other people are the ties of 
family so strong. Marriage in no way lessens 
the bond between children and parents. No- 
where else in the world are aunts and uncles, 
godfathers and godmothers, foster-brothers and 
foster-sisters, of such importance in the family 
council ashere. There is scarcely one living soul 
in France whose heart is not yet bleeding for 
some relative who fell in the war. But they are 
such busy people, these French. The great mass 
of them, as is the case every where, are poor, 
and must work for their living. They have no 
time to sit down and give themselves up to the 
luxury of idle sadness. ‘Their work is in de- 
mand, and they need its proceeds. And oh! 
what a lesson it is to whomsoever chooses to 
study it, to see these nimble fingers flying in 
agreeable and thoroughly learned work! to hear 
not one sound of that incessant whine which 
rises till it becomes a groan from the lips of 
women all over our country, ‘‘ How am I to get 
a living?” There is but one answer to this ques- 
tion, and that is just the answer most of our 
women will not accept—‘‘ Work for it: learn 
something thoroughly, perform it faithfully, and 
you will be paid for it fairly.” Pride and la- 
ziness have much to do with the non-solution 
of the woman question in America. What do 
you think of a charming young girl who comes to 
my rooms from some remote suburb where she 
lives, and dresses my hair exquisitely every rw | 
for three dollars a month! Pray do not thin 
her manners are low because her price is. She 
has a very dignified and lady-like bearing, a 
pretty face, fair, rosy complexion, and perfectly 
beautiful hands, whose long, filbert-shaped nails 
are always scrupulously cared for. Dressing 
the heads of a dozen persons a day, sho makes 
about ten dollars a week income even in the dull 
season and at her low prices. When balls, soi- 
rées, and opera are in full swing, she saves mon- 
ey—not that she charges more, but that her 
time is more fully occupied. Now what but 
pride or laziness, or both, is-to prevent any one, 
or one hundred, of the girls who are clamoring 
for some way to be opened for them by which to 
earn a living, from learning this trade, and prac- 
ticing it in our cities ? 

The Paris coiffeuse is really ambitious in her 
business; she desires that I shall be thoroughly 
pleased with her hair-dressing. She wishes to 
get the patronage of a large number of ladies. 

er dream for the future is a nice shop, in which 
she shall reign as queen, sitting behind her ele- 
gant counter, on which an odorous bouquet 
stands, with her ponderous ledger open before 
her, on whose great leaves she is inscribing a 
host of names, which mean for her just so many 
heads to be dressed and so many francs to be 
earned. If she marries, she will marry for love's 
sake. Being entirely self reliant and self-sup- 
porting, she is in no way liable to contract a 
marriage for the mere chance of getting her board 





and lodging paid thereby : a fatal error this, into 
which hundreds of our young girls fall. With- 
out perhaps fully confessing it even to herself, 
many a girl has seen in the acceptance of an 
offer of marriage of some suitor to whom she 
was indifferent, if not worse than indifferent, the 
means of escape from a humiliating life of de- 
pendence on others who are perhaps weary of 
the burden. Ignoring the homely truth which 
shows that hot as the frying-pan is, the fire is 
still hotter, she cuts loose from bonds which may 
chafe her body, to leash herself with thongs 
which possibly may cut into her very soul. 

There never was a period in Paris when there 
did not exist a very marked difference between 
the apparel fit for the carriage and that which 
was considered comme il faut to walk in. There 
was even another distinction in this matter. A 
toilette which you could wear with impunity in 
your own or a friend’s carriage, it would be con- 
sidered outrageously vulgar to flaunt in a hired 
cab. To get into an omnibus dressed with a 
certain pretension was to lay yourself open to a 
washer-woman’s pushing her basket agsinst you, 
crushing your frills and furbelows as much as 
she could, and then informing you that you 
ought to have taken a carriage, as the omnibuses 
were not for such grandees as yourself. Now, 
amidst the wreck of mattet which sees dynasties 
overthrown, palaces burned, military supremacy 
vanished like a dream, and a form of government 
established which you wonder who could have 
voted for, as nobedy seems satisfied with it, and 
every body desires something else, and no two 
want the same, the question of the toilette has 
been seriously discussed ; its old forms have van- 
ished, and new principles have been ushered in. 
A carriage toilette at present differs from a street 
toilette only in richness of texture and in the 
sweep of a skirt. The hues are the same—dark 
blue, dark plum, green, all neutral tints, and 
black. The costume for a hired hack is the ex- 
cellent serviceable stuff dress you walk the streets 
with, the skirts nicely clearing the ground. ‘The 
richest theatre toilette is the same you used to 
drive in your private carriage—that is, a dark 
silk, and a black velvet hat. Even at the Italian 
Opera, unless you have a box on the grand tier, 
and go dressed as for a ball, you can don the 
same black velvet hat you wore on the drive 
this afternoon. An effort, recently made, to 
revive pink, mauve, blue, and white hats for the 
opera was considered bad taste, and frowned 
down. 

I wish from my heart that the sensible rule 
which taboos extravagant costumes for street 
toilette could prevail in our country. Speaking 
not as an austere Bloomerite, who, mad for 
utility, is willing to sacrifice to it every grace 
and beauty of form, but as a woman who really 
likes dress, admires adornment in others, and is 
fully conscious how great an improvement it is 
to herself, I say that I consider every woman 
who drags hundreds of dollars in the form of a 
dress along the dust of Broadway and Fifth Av- 
enue a very sinful creature. It is not alone that 
she wastes money that her husband or other 
guardian (for such women are rarely money- 
winners themselves) would certainly not object 
to her saving. It is that she spreads the taste 
for such expensive appareling into the ranks of 
women who are in no condition to cope with her, 
thus breeding a demon of covetousness and envy 
in the hearts of women whose lives are hard 
enough to bear without this added bitterness. I 
happened to see a great deal of such a woman 
last summer in New York. It is unnecessary to 
explain the circumstances which left her penni- 
less. Such things are not difficult to understand. 
She was unskillful in every way, petulant, pret- 
ty, and—penniless. What was the burden of 
her complaint? Was it, ‘* Would that I were a 
worker, a skilled money - getter, that I might 
claim my place in the world, and hold it by force 
of worth and merit?” No. It was this peevish 
murmuring, born of watching Sunday crowds on 
Fifth Avenue: ‘*QOh, I wish I had a black silk 
dress—a nice one—a gros grain!” I do not 
blame this poor girl. She was not a heroine, but 
she was a sweet, innocent, amiable girl. Her 
weakness in the matter of a silk dress, not she, 
but Mrs. Moneybags and Miss Badtaste, are re- 
sponsible for. Will not these women, as they 
have no other work to perform in this world, set 
about remedying the evil they have done their 
best to spread, and, aping Parisian fashions to 
some purpose this time, frown down every effort 
at rich apparel for street wear as vulgar ? 

I live in a quarter—the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main—where I can not walk twenty steps of a 
pleasant day without meeting a duchesse, a mar- 
—_ a vicomtesse, or a baronne. They are 

ressed in serge or dark cloth, and so am [; so 
is the pretty wife of the government clerk who 
lives near the ministry where her husband is 
employed. In England it has always been con- 
sidered such bad taste to appear gandily attired 
in the street that ladies there are frequently ac- 
cused of dowdyism—a not altogether unmerited 
charge, I must admit. A Frenchwoman will 
not be a dowdy under any circumstances. No 
matter how poor she be, there is an unconscious 
coquetry about her at all times. The very flow- 
er-girl on the corner, with a bandanna handker- 
chief twisted about her head after the manner 
of the negro women in the South, her wooden 
shoes, and her coarse blue cotton petticoats, could 
stand as a study for a painter without the altera- 
tion of a fold. Thus it is that we see here and 
admire clothing which rich and capricious wom- 
en at home have taught us to consider absurdly 
old-fashioned. Dignity and grace mark these 
ladies when they are high-bred; coquetry and 
artistic instincts are their appanage when they 
are poor and humble, like the flower-girl. I have 
seen here more faded Cashmere shawls, more vel- 
vet fur-trimmed cloaks of an ancient cut, than 
I could have believed existed in this fashionable 
centre. And I have admired these things, and 
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felt a deep respect for their wearers. Here is 
another channel forreform. If our women could 
only feel when they are buying an expensive gar- 
ment that they are getting something they can 
wear year after year, and leave to their daugh- 
ters after them, and that they may always be well 
dressed whenever they don this article of dress, 
there would be some satisfaction in becoming 
the possessor of a valuable shawl, lace, or velvet 
gown ; but fickleness in our country has reached 
such a point that your velvet dress is unwearable 
unless it is cut with the latest ‘‘ kickshaw,” your 
lace is absurd unless it comes from the loom 
which is the reigning folly, and your Cashmere 
shawl is only fit to feed moths with unless it 
has the last new ‘‘agony” of a border, and the 
tint preferred for the moment as a centre piece. 
Ouive Logan. 





PERDITA. 
By ROSE TERRY COOKE. 


Sue stood upon the barren strand, 
Beside the hissing sea ; 

No sail came fluttering toward the land, 
So far as eye could see; 

All heaven was far, all earth alone, 

Nor men nor angels heard her moan, 


The fiercest storm assigned to man 
Had cast her on the shore, 

A hopeless, helpless life to scan, 
To conquer, or deplore : 

A battle lost before the fight; 

A day that shuddered into night. 


A thousand times the islet’s round 
She paced with lagging feet, 
And searched through all that sterile ground 
For pool or fountain sweet. 
The brilliant wave, whose bubbles burst 
More salt than tears, reviled her thirst. 


Not any leaf of crispest green 
Or fruit of life there grew 
Upon that island’s lawn serene, 
Beneath that sky of blue: 
High on their slender branches swung, 
Gay poison-apples o’er her hung. 


So fair their shape, so bright their hue, 
So deadly hunger’s rage, 

So glistering sweet their fatal dew, 
And she no patient sage, 

Like her who out of Eden fled, 

She plucked and ate. Behold her—dead! 


And ye who lift abhorring eyes 
In blame of such a deed, 

Who, lost and starved ‘neath alien skies, 
Disdain on husks to feed— 

If safe ye stand in such a strait, 

Close fast on her the heavenly gate! 








FOR THE UGLY GIRLS. 
No. XXIII. 


T is impossible in cosmetics any more than in 
medicine to prescribe remedies that will be 
specific in all cases. What will benefit a rosy, 
well-filled skin will ravage a thin one, and the 
lotions that heal the latter may only act as irri- 
tants to the first. It is important to point out 
discriminations that should be made. Fortu- 
nately the ideas which guide one in this matter 
are very simple. 

The faults of thin skins are that they wrinkle 
sooner, and crack by exposure to rough weather ; 
they are apt to be dry and sallow. On the oth- 
er hand, thick complexions are too moist, oily, 
and filled with ugly stippled dots instead of be- 
ing creamy or of fine grain like marble. The 
latter trouble is more common and disagreeable 
than the first. Obviously what is wanted in a 
sallow dry skin is to excite the natural moisture 
or supply it by artificial means, and to remove 
the bile which causes the yellow tinge. A diet 
of grapes, eggs, cabbage, tomatoes, and acid 
drinks, with proper medicines, notably the ex- 
tract of taraxacum or dandelion root, which is a 
very simple but efficacious remedy, will dispose 
of the bilious symptoms in from three to six 
weeks, unless the sallowness has been of long 
standing, when six months’ attention is not too 
long to effect the desired result. I do not mean 
that the diet should wholly consist of the articles 
named, but it should be principally of these 
things. Indeed, for biliousness, as well as some 
forms of consumption, there is no better cure 
than that prescribed by the best English and 
Provence physicians, who send their patients to 
Marseilles or to Spain to live in sunshine, and 
eat nothing but grapes and Graham wafers. I 
have heard a patient of cultivated taste in gor- 
mandism aver that he was willing to be ordered 
through the same process again; but most peo- 
ple are too much attached to their pastry and 
sauces to submit to this simple though delightful 
regimen. It is one, it may be remarked in pass- 
ing, that may be tried with as good results in 
Missouri, where the river hills are bronze in Oc- 
tober, and grapes are piled in the market with 
more than Italian profusion: and such gra) 
with the sweetness and delicacy of Malaga left 
in them by the sun, so that.one is ready to im- 
agine he never ate grapes before. And there 
are places on the coast between Philadelphia and 
New York where acres of vineyards hang pur- 
pling to the sun, and a wasting invalid, longing 
to cross the waters to Italian shores, will find air 
as balmy, and cure at hand, by sitting long days 
under the trellises, breathing the sea-wind, and 
living on the bounteous clusters. 

There is a word to be said about taraxacum 
before going farther, as inquiries prove that all 
sorts of people are not as familiar with it as they 
were supposed to be. This preparation, which 
is used by all doctors in cases of liver-disease, is 





made from the common dandelion root, gathered 
early in spring or late in the fall, dried slowly in 
the oven, and pounded or ground like cocoa- 
shells, It may be prepared like coffee, and taken 
with cream and sugar, in which way it is invalu- 
able for dyspeptics, who have been known to live 
weeks on no other food. For the liver, however, 
it is best to prepare a strong decoction by boiling 
a quart of water, in which half a cup of the ground 
root is placed, down to a pint, adding a stick of 
licorice root, and sugar to taste. ‘The dose is 
one spoonful on going to bed four nights in a 
week, omitting it the other three nights to let it 
work in the system. By the use of this, with 
hot soap-and-water baths and plenty of coarse 
food, the worst cases of sallowness may be cured, 
and the skin finally assume that lovely clouded 
rose and faint brown tint that is as much richer 
than the snow and carmine of the pure blonde as 
a tinged crystal is finer than a colorless one. 

Here the question comes—and it has been act- 
ually asked since these letters began more than 
once—what is coarse food? The term doesn’t 
sound fine to delicately attuned ears, who savor 
a want of refinement in eating food that is not 
blanched and close grained, when they might al- 
most as well be eating powdered chalk for the 
nourishment it gives. Highly concentrated nour- 
ishment is not fit for constant diet, and the stom- 
ach will not digest it to advantage. It must be 
mixed with the innutritious particles to excite 
nature to her work. Why this is so is too long to 
say here, but it is true that the vital energies will 
labor under fine clogging food when the hearty 
natural coarse-grained diet will stimulate them, 
and the effect be like new life. Eat your savory 
roasts and entrées, omelets and salmis, but do 
not omit the morning saucer of crushed or cracked 
wheat, and, if you please, discard all bread but 
the nutty best of Graham bread, or wafers. The 
best of Graham bread! Not Boston brown bread, 
for that has too much corn meal in it to suit 
delicate persons; nor Graham baker's bread, 
which is better than nothing, but is far enough 
from what it should be; nor Graham ‘‘ gems,” 
which are either the best things in the world or 
the worst, and usually come under the latter 
head, the name *‘ gems” being appropriate only 
on account of their hardness. They are eom- 
monly nothing better than a very tough muffin, 
which is their proper title. A stiff paste of 
wheat meal and water, or milk, with a spoonful 
of sugar and half as much salt, is the best for- 
mula for dyspeptic bread, and bread to keep peo- 
ple from being dyspeptic. Ic is easiest baked on 
a griddle over hot coals, not a blaze. This gives 
it the sweetness of the fire, as our ,orefathers 
used to say of their johnny-cake, which was 
baked in the same way. ‘The mortal who eats 
of this bread, crisp brown and melting under his 
teeth, will desire to eat no more white bread. 
But why this dissertation, which savors of the 
kitchen hearth and kneading-tray, m these pages 
on the toilette? Because there is a mysterious 
but inevitable connection between the honest 
brown cake and the cheek of Parian grain. 

The fatal sallowness bleached out finally by 
living in the sun as much as poss’ble from morn- 
ing till night, a dry parched skin will relieve it- 
self; but, till it does, the softening lotions of 
glycerine and elder-flower mentioned before 
will be of the best use; and sweet-almond oil 
may be rubbed into the skin daily. ‘This will 
soften it and prevent wrinkles. It should be 
rubbed in with the hand till the face is perfectly 
free from its traces, and dull, like kid, not shiny. 
The oil may be faintly perfumed with any agree- 
able odor. 

But coarse, oily-faced blondes have the hard- 
est trial with their defects. There is no relief 
for them, except in keeping to a coarse dict, 
eating no fat or milk, save in midwinter, mak- 
ing fruit and vegetables the principal part of 
their living—not a hard prescription, when the 
result is beauty of bloom and complexion. The 
black comedones, pin-heads, worms, ‘‘ grubs,” or 
whatever name they go by, are most unsightly 
things on a woman’s face, and lasting trials of 
temper. They may be partially got rid of by 
using a strong carbolic lotion—say twenty-five 
drops of the acid to an ounce of rose-water or 
camphor. This should be applied three times a 
day with a sponge, being careful not to let it get 
in the eyes, which it would ruin at once. Such 
treatment, with the hot bath, coarse diet, and 
fruit, will soon cause the comedones to disap- 


r. 

Oily skins are best treated with a camphor 
wash of this kind: Half an ounce of gum-cam- 
phor dissolved in one pint of spirit, reduced with 
an ounce of glycerine and two spoonfuls of harts- 
horn. Apply this every night, and let it dry in. 
Wash well with a spoonful of hartshorn in the 
water at morning, wipe, and bathe with weak 
camphor. This may be applied three times a 
day in warm weather if the face is troublesome. 
A powerful application was tried by the writer, 
with results which paid for its slight inconven- 
ience. Five drops of common carbolic acid were 
poured in a saucer, with fifteen drops of glycerine 
and rose-water mixed. ‘These were carefully 
stirred together, and, a bottle of sweet-oil at 
hand, the lotion was quickly brushed over the 
face with a bit of flannel, carefully avoiding the 
eyes and lips. In about ten seconds the skin 
turned whitish, as with a burn, when the face 
was instantly sponged off, and the oil applied to 
heal the smarting, which was any thing but 
agreeable. The face was a brilliant red, as if 
sunburned, for two hours, when it resumed a 
natural color, and no inconvenience was felt. 
In three days the old skin came off in little 
flakes, as from a sunburn, and a new skin ap- 
peared beneath, much finer than the first. The 
result was highly satisfactory in getting rid of 
several unsightly spots, but this method can only 
be attempted by steady hands, with the utmost 
caution, as it is, in fact, scalding off the old skin 
with acid instead of hot water. The delicate 
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skin must be touched with glycerine for some 
days to keep it from roughening, when it will 
be charmingly fair. It must be remarked that 
glycerine for all toilette purposes should be mix- 
ed with an equal part of water, distilled or rose- 
water being the best. Pure glycerine, when dry, 
acts like a plaster on the skin, drawing it pain- 
fully, and it should never be applied, especially 
to babies, in this state. : 

Inflamed skins, caused by erysipelas or simi- 
lar causes, are greatly cooled and the redness is 
drawn out by covering the face or parts affected 
with powdered French chalk mixed to a paste 
with diluted glycerine. ‘This may be put on at 
night, and washed off in the morning with cool 
water: half a dozen drops of phenyl, which is a 
preparation like carbolic acid, but milder. ‘ 

Warts may be eaten away by touching with 
pure carbolic acid, applied by a hair-pencil, with 
care not to touch the surrounding skin. The 
wart will be sore, and scale off. When it heals 
the size is greatly reduced, and another touch of 
acid when the first application is thoroughly 
healed will finish the work. This acid removes 
superfluous hair with as much certainty as any 
thing known. Three drops of acid in six of 
glycerine, rubbed on the upper lip or any place 
where hairs grow, will burn them out in one or 
two applications, The skin turns whitish in 
half a minute, when the acid must be washed 
off, and sweet-oil put on at once. As the burn 
heals, the hairs disappear, and do not grow strong 
after this treatment, as after many other depila- 
tories. But one word must be repeated in the 
use of this powerful agency—caution, caution! 
Left on a second too long, it may draw a blister 
or make a dangerous sore. A drop astray will 
cause the loss of an eye. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 

Maprsow Caxes.—To each quart of flour put half a 
pint of yeast, two eggs, a large roasted potato, a table- 
spoonful of sugar, and a little lard; beat the yeast, 
eggs, and sugar together; mash the potato and mix 
it in, and then make up the flour with it as for rolls. 
Roll out the dough when risen, and cut them out in 
biscuit shape, letting the cakes stand to take a second 
rise. Bake in aquick oven. They are prettier if you 
save the white of one egg and glaze the tops of the 
cakes over when baking. 

Boutreemitk Yeast Powpers.—One quart of fresh 
buttermilk made up with corn meal to a stiff batter, 
with a tea-cupful of yeast. Let it rise; then add 
enongh flour to make it a stiff dough. Let it rise a 
second time. Put it on dishes or boards to dry in the 
shade. Rub it up, and keepit ina bag. To one quart 
of flour put one table-spoonful of yeast powder. 

Feprrat Loar.—One quart of flour, a gill of yeast, 
two eggs, one spoonful of butter creamed, making it 
softer than light bread dough. Lightened in the shape 
you bake it in. For company invited to tea it is very 
nice to cut this loaf in slices nearly an inch thick, but- 
tering while hot. Replace the slices when buttered, 
until the loaf resumes its shape. At right angles cut 
through the whole, quartering it, and so send to the 
tea-table, or hand around, as you may desire. 

Morris Recirt.—Two eggs, one quart of flour, a 
pint of sweet milk, two ounces of butter, a gill of 
yeast, a tea-spoonful of salt. 





SECOND-COUSIN SARAH. 
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Book the Seconv. 
TWO YEARS AFTERWARD. 


CHAPTER IX. 
A LATE VISITOR. 


Mary Hottanp walked slowly from the win- 
dow, which she had unlocked to admit Sarah 
Eastbell, and sat down in the arm-chair by the 
fire. It was not till Sarah was standing on the 
hearth-rug, and peering closely, even suspicious- 
ly, into her face that Mary Holland looked up 
and met her gaze with steadfastness. She was 
paler than usual, that was all; the eyes were 
clear and bright, and did not flinch from the 
dark dilating pupils bent upon her. 

There was a painful silence, each young wom- 
an waiting for the other to speak, and each on 
guard. 

It was Mary Holland who began at last. 

**] had no idea that you were in the garden, 
Sarah,” she said, slowly. ‘‘ Were you not afraid 
of catching cold at this late hour of the night ?” 

‘* Weren't you ?” was the quick rejoinder. 

Sarah Eastbell was as ready as ever with her 
replies ; a fashionable style of education had 
come too late in the day, and there was an out- 
spokenness, even an abruptness, in her discourse, 
that jarred upon minds of an extra degree of re- 
finement. Sarah’s reply certainly jarred, on this 
occasion, on the nerves of Miss Holland, who 
shrank a little. Sarah was excited, and eager 
to dash through the last mystery which was per- 
plexing her. 

‘*T wanted fresh air,” said Mary, speaking slow- 
ly. ‘I had been in attendance upon your grand- 
mother all day, and she has been -more than or- 
dinarily exacting. But you have been traveling, 
and were fatigued.” 

‘*T was fatigued,” said Sarah Eastbell, stand- 
ing with one hand resting on the mantel-piece, 
and still looking down upon her companion, 
**until [ reached this house and found it full of 
change—and you changed with all the rest.” 

‘* I have not changed in any one degree,” said 
Mary Holland, clasping her hands suddenly to- 
gether. ‘‘ Iam the same woman that I have ever 
been.” 

**My friend—and hers?” said Sarah, mean- 
ingly 


‘*Yes,” answered Mary ; and she met again the 
steady gaze of her inquirer. It was a pale, pen- 
sive face, with a clear outlook from the full gray 
eyes, and one could scarcely doubt the truth upon 
it even then. 

** But—” began Sarah, hesitatingly, when the 
other interrupted her. 

** But I am a young woman with more secrets 
than one upon my mind, and they have come 
more closely to me of late days.” 

** And now ?” 

‘* And now I am more helpless than I thought 
I was,” she said. 

Sarah Eastbell drew a chair toward her, and 
sat down by the side of Mary Holland. 

‘* Mary,” she said, techily, ‘‘ 1 hate people with 
secrets, and there is enough mystery about this 
life without your adding to it. Will you trust 
me, or will you not ?” 

** My child, I am five or six years older than 

ou. 

‘* What has that to do with it?” 

‘*Why, I have scarcely learned to trust my- 
self yet! When I have full confidence in Mary 
Holland, I may put faith—implicit faith—in Sa- 
rah Eastbell,” she said, in those old crisp tones 
of voice that had given character to her before 
this ; ‘‘ but loving and respecting her genuine na- 
ture as I do, still I must keep my troubles to my- 
self.” 

‘** You have troubles ?” said Sarah, wondering- 
ly. ‘* Until to-night I have thought you a happy 
little woman in your way.” 

‘*T was only a clever actress,” was the sad an- 
swer, ‘‘and I have borne my cares well, that’s 
all. Reuben’s mother found me out long ago!” 

‘*Ha! that reminds me.” 

Sarah did not say of what Miss Holland's 
strange remark had reminded her, but her face 
shadowed more, and there was a graver look upon 
it after that. 

**You have nothing to tell me, then?” she cried, 
sharply. 

** Not yet.” 

** Nothing to ask me?” 

‘* Only this,” said Mary, looking up again: ‘I 
will ask for the old confidence, which appears to 
be sinking away without any power of mine to 
stop it. ‘These are strange times, and I must be 
strange with them, God knows. Bear with me, 
Sarah Eastbell.” 

**T am alone in this house, where there are 
many enemies now,” said Sarah. ‘* Why should 
I trust you any longer ?” 

‘* Why, indeed!” 

**You know what my brother is—you can 
guess what his companion is likely to be ?” 

** Perfectly.” 

** And yet you and that man were whispering 
together in the gardens for half an hour to- 
night.” 

** You were watching ?” 

**T chanced upon you by accident. 
amazed.” 

**Did you listen ?” 

“Ra* 

**T am glad of that,” said Mary Holland, * al- 
though you would have heard some good of your- 
self, for all that the rule says. We spoke of you 
more than once.” ‘ 

** You two are soon friends,” said Sarah, caus- 
tically. ‘‘Has Captain Peterson fallen in love 
with you ?” 

**On the contrary, I think Captain Peterson 
detests me very cordially.” 

**You know that he is a villain, then !—that 
two years ago he was in league with coiners— 
that I knew him by sight in Potter's Court— 
that his presence here means danger to honest 
people.” 

‘* Honest people can surely take care of them- 
selves against such petty knavery as his and 
his friend’s,” said Mary, almost contemptuously. 
‘*T have warned him that we are on our guard 
in this house.” 

‘«'They must leave here. I have told them so.” 

** Yes, | know,” replied Mary Holland ; ‘‘ but 
will they go?” 

** Will they defy me and remain ?’ 
rejoinder, 

** For a while, perhaps—auntil they are weary 
of a life that is unsuited to them, or until your 
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grandmother knows the truth of your brother's 
rascality, with which she should have been ac- 
quainted long since.” 

‘“*T could not see this day; I wanted to keep 
her heart light to the last,” murmured Sarah ; 
*‘and now my falsehood turns upon myself, and 
puts that poor weak life in danger too. For 
they would be glad of her death,” she said, in an 
excited whisper; ‘‘I read it in their faces. I 
can not trust them—or you. I am alone now— 
awfully alone !” 

Mary Holland rose and stood beside her. Her 
hand fell upon Sarah Eastbell’s arm, and once 
more the clear look in the eyes seemed beyond 
all deceit. 

‘*Sarah, leave me with my miserable little se- 
cret for a while—it will be explained sooner than 


| you think, although I dare not say a word now, 


for all our sakes. Have I been so false a friend 
that you can not trust me in a time of common 
peril ?” 

Sarah answered again, 

“‘If I could understand—if— Why did you 
write to Reuben Culwick?” she said, very sud- 
denly and sharply; ‘‘ why did you let me go to 
London in ignorance of his address ?” 

‘*Tt was his wish that you should not see him 
at his worst, I knew,” she said, answering the 
latter question first; ‘‘ and I wrote to him because 
those two men had arrived here.” 

** And you were afraid of them ?” 

“*Scarcely,” she replied, in a low voice; ‘ for 
I was on my guard, and had put others on guard.” 

“* Reuben had not opened your letter.” 

‘*'That was unfortunate.” 

** He will come himself now,” said Sarah, ea- 
gerly, ‘‘if he thinks we are not safe here,” 


‘* We are quite safe, I think,” replied Mary ; 
** still I hope that he will come.” 

‘* And yet he has thought of us so little,” said 
Sarah, ‘‘he has kept away so long, we have all 
died away so surely from his interest, that—” 

Sarah stopped, and her hands were pressed 
quickly to her breast to still its sudden leaping, 
while Mary Holland clasped the other’s arm, as 
a sudden knocking at the outer door, followed by 
a ringing of the bell, announced a late visitor to 
Sedge Hill. 

“Can it be?” both young women whispered, 
as they went across the drawing-room toward 
the marble-checkered hall, friends again in their 
suspense, and with the new distrust forgotten for 
atime. In the hall stood a servant with a hand 
upon the door, and in the corridor were Thomas 
Eastbell and Captain Peterson, the former with 
a waxen cast of countenance, like a man seized 
with a strange fear. 

The chain before the door was lowered, the 
door was opened, and a tall man came with quick 
strides into his father’s house. 

‘* He has come! oh, he has come!” cried Sa- 
rah Eastbell, joyfully, and forgetting all sense of 
decorum in her delight at seeing hin—forgetting 
that he was only her second cousin!—she ran 
toward him and cast her arms about his neck, 
to his surprise, and in her warmth of welcome. 
Here was one friend at least whom she could 
trust! 

‘*T am so glad that you have come!” she cried ; 
then she shrank away from his arms in her second 
impulse, and went with crimson-dyed cheeks to 
Mary Holland's side again. He smiled—and it 
was the old bright look gleaming from his full 
brown eyes. The welcome pleased him—it was 
so strange a contrast to his last reception in that 
house. 





CHAPTER ‘X. 
THE WELCOME BACK. 


Tue wondering, scowling faces in the shadow 
of the corridor receded slowly, and then the door 
of the picture-gallery was closed, as though Reu- 
ben Culwick’s presence could not be tolerated at 
that juncture. Reuben glanced along the corri- 
dor, and then turned to Mary Holland. 

‘“‘They are in the gallery ?” he inquired. 

** Yes,” was the reply. 

** And the old lady is asleep, and well watch- 
ed?” 


** Yes,” said Mary Holland again. 

** You should have telegraphed to me, and not 
have lost time by the post,” he said. 

**T dared not leave the house, and there was no 
one whom I cared to intrust with a message.” 

Sarah looked from one to the other curiously, 
and Reuben Culwick smiled. 

**See what a couple of conspirators we are, 
Sarah,” he said. ‘*‘ But the fact is, your brother 
Tom and his acquaintances have been disturbing 
my mind of late days. I have feared that this 
day would come, and that you might be power- 
less and need help—although Tom may be a very 
good fellow when one is thoroughly acquainted 
with him.” 

“You know what he is,” said Sarah, very 
moodily. 

‘* Hence, one day,” he continued, ‘‘ I wrote in 
confidence to Miss Holland, and asked her to 
warn me when a crisis of this kind oceurred— 
which it has, you see.” 

‘“*Wh; could you not trust me?” asked his 
second cousin, fretfully. 

‘*You were Tom’s sister, and Tom’s sister’s 
feelings had to be respected. Besides,” he add- 
ed, ‘‘ I was afraid of you.” 

** Afraid!” echoed Sarah Eastbell. ‘‘Of what?” 

‘*Of your turning up in my Drury Lane den, 
and offering me your compassion, and aggrava- 
ting me by your assistance. I was a sour-tem- 
pered beast, Sarah, and afraid of the softening 
influence of second-cousinism.” 

‘**T don’t understand you, Mr. Culwick,” said 
Sarah, very coldly now; ‘‘but I never did, for 
the matter of that. You are suspicious of me— 
that’s all I perceive at present.” 

** Yes, after all, Miss Eastbell,” he added, as 
he took up very quickly her own formal style 
of address, ‘‘I was uncommonly suspicious of 
you.” 

‘*T knew it!” cried Sarah, as they went slow- 
ly toward the drawing-room. 

Before the door was reached his hand was 
passed through her arm in a kindly fashion 
which was new, and which amazed her. 

**T was suspicious of my own misanthropy, 
and knew that a word of yours—and of no one 
else’s—could change me back to my old self,” 
he said, in a voice that thrilled her. ‘‘I felt 
that if you were grateful, unforgetful, unspoiled 
by this prosperity, I should be very glad ; and al- 
though my theory was that you must be infal- 
libly ungrateful, I had a faint idea that you 
might upset it, being an odd young woman in 
your way. Do you understand me any better 
now ?” 

** Not a bit,” was the candid, inelegant avow- 
al; but she was looking down at the marble 
pavement, and twisting her fingers together 
nervously as she walked on by his side. 

‘*That’s another story,” said Reuben, with a 
little laugh. ‘*‘ What a bad habit it is of yours, 
Sarah! When will you grow out of it ?” 

** How can I tell what you mean, when you 


go on in this way?” she murmured, in self-de- | 


fense. 

“Well, I mean that your visit to me this morn- 
ing did me a great deal of good,” he condescend- 
ed to explain still further—‘“‘ assured me that 
you were a genuine young woman, and that I 
was an old fool! that you understood the world, 
and I didn’t. 
ger signal I should have come in good time to 
Sedge Hill.” 

*“Would you?” she cried, half laughing and 





half crying now. 





And without Miss Holland’s dan- | 





** Ah !—wouldn’t I!” was the rejoinder. 

‘* Miss Eastbell hardly knows what or in whom 
to believe, Mr. Culwick,” said Mary Holland, at 
this juncture, ‘‘and her friends and enemies are 
hopelessly intermixed.” 

“IT think that you must be my friend,” said 
Sarah, extending her hand to her at once. ‘* For- 
give me if I have been hard to-night.” 

“There is nothing to forgive,” said Mary 
Holland in reply, ‘‘and you had a right to sus- 

t me.” 

** May I tell Cousin Reuben that—” 

— paused, and waited for Mary Holland's 
reply. 

** No, not yet,” answered Mary. 

Her hand was on the drawing-room door, 
when a shrill voice, unmistakable, and startling 
at that hour, echoed through the house. 

** Reuben Culwick, is that you?” 

The two young women and the big bearded 
man between them paused and looked at each 
other. Sarah Eastbell whispered, 

‘** Grandmother !” 

** Yes, it is I,” answered Reuben. 

**Come up stairs directly, and don’t bring any 
body with you;” and then the head of Mrs. East- 
bell appeared over the first line of balusters in the 
well-staircase. 

**Oh, grandmother, go in!” cried Sarah. 

** Don’t be in a hurry, child,” said Mrs. East- 
bell. ‘‘I’m well wrapped up, and I can’t sleep 
to-night. That’s not very surprising, consider- 
ing what a row every one has been making, and 
how Reuben has been banging at the door. It 
is Reuben ?” 

oe 

**Come to me, then. I have much to say,” 
she said; and then the blind face was withdrawn 
from the hand-rail over which it had craned, and 
the maid on watch led her carefully back to her 
room. 

**Go to her,” said Sarah, anxiously. ‘‘ She 
would make amends for being in your father’s 
house. Don’t thwart her.” 

** But to-morrow—” 

**'To-morrow may be too late.” 

Reuben Culwick did not answer, but he went 
slowly up the stairs at his second cousin’s bid- 
ding. 

wlantanteiticlan csi 
CHAPTER XI. 
REUBEN’S IDEA. 


Wuewn Reuben Culwick had reached the land- 
ing-stage from which the head of his old aunt 
had appeared, he came to a full stop, in his sur- 
prise at discovering that Second-cousin Sarah 
was following him. 

** You are coming with me?” he asked 

She nodded, but did not reply. 

‘*TIf you remember, your grandmother said, 
‘ Alone.’’ 

‘*T know she did,” replied Sarah, very firmly, 
‘but I am not going to trust you with her.” 

** Indeed!” said Reuben, taken aback by her 
plain speaking ; ‘‘then you are suspicious of me 
now.” 

** Yes, it’s my turn.” 

**So it is. Come along, and tell the old lady 
that you are not going to stand any more of my 
nonsense.” 

‘** No,” answered Sarah, in an excited whisper, 
“*she must not know that I am in the room. 
She is blind, and I will be a silent witness, if you 
will only be fair to yourself.” 

** And otherwise ?” asked Reuben. 

‘* Tt will become my duty to interfere.” 

** Pray explain, Sarah.” 

**T think that my grandmother is about to ask 
you to make her will—she has not been easy in 
her mind of late days, and you have come here 
opportunely. She would do you justice, and you 
shall not thwart her if I can help it.” 

** Meaning that—” 

** RevBEN !” called forth the shrill voice again, 
impatiently, and Sarah motioned him to proceed, 
and followed softly in his footsteps. 

‘*'This is an odd position,” he muttered, glan- 
cing over his shoulder at her; but she did not re- 
ply, save by a look of much entreaty. The girl 
whom Miss Holland had placed on guard at the 
door made way for them to pass, but the blind 
woman, acute as was her power of hearing, was 
unaware of the presence of her granddaughter, 
who took her stand in the background, a watch- 
ful, jealous sentinel. 

**So then you are here at last, young fellow— 
you have swallowed your pride, and come to see 
me,” were the first words ot Mrs. Eastbell from 
the bed into which she had been assisted, and be- 
fore which he sat down. 

**T have swallowed my pride, aunt, and come 
to see you,” he said, in her own words. 

‘* Lucky for you,” she answered, ‘‘ for though 
I didn’t tell Sally so, I was not going to be slight- 
ed by a bit of a boy like you.” 

** Decidedly not,” answered Reuben, smiling 
across at Sarah, who was all anxiety, and did not 
return his smile. 

The door was closed, and they were together 
in secret confidence, Reuben and his aunt, with 
his second cousin like a Fate, shadowy and still 
and vigilant. There was a small table drawn 
close to the bed-head, with writing materials 
upon it, and a little reading-lamp. Sarah was 
right. At a strange hour, and ina strange fash- 
ion which his coming had suggested, the old wom- 
an lying there had thought of her last duty to the 
living, and was now in eager haste to complete it. 

** You have not shaken hands with me, Reu- 
ben,” she said, and the shriveled hand stole forth 
with the old difficulty from the bed, and he took 
it in his own, and felt it cling to his and detain it. 

** If [ have robbed you of your birthright, Reu- 
ben—and Sally says I have—I hope you bear me 
no ill-will.” 

** Heaven forbid!” was the quick answer. 

**Your father’s money has not done me any 
good—and this big, cold place is as dark and dull 
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“THE HEAD OF MRS. EASTBELL APPEARED OVER THE FIRST LINE OF BALUSTERS.” 


and empty as the old almshouse was, only not so 
warm, and Sally not always at my side now. 


Sally never slighted me at St. Oswald’s, mind | 


you, that’s the curious part of it.” 

** Sally is one of the mot unselfish of women, 
aunt.” 

“* Yes, yes, I think so,” answered Mrs. East- 
bell, as she relinquished our hero’s hand, ‘‘ and 
it is she that bothers me.” 

** How's that?” 

**T don’t see what is to become of her exactly, 
when I am not here to look after her,” said the 
blind woman, quaintly. ‘‘ I’m as unsettled about 
her as I was when you came to me at Worcester, 
for she’s an unsettled kind of child, and does 
strange things. I didn’t want her to meet you, 
but she would run away at last.” 

* But—” 

** But I am not going to keep awake all night 
talking at this rate,” said Mrs. Eastbell; ‘* be- 
tween the lot of you, I have lost a heap of my 
natural rest already.” 

**Shall we defer further conversation till to- 
morrow ?” 

** No, we sha'n't,” was the decisive answer. 

** Proceed, aunt,” said Reuben Culwick. ‘‘ What 
are your wishes ?” 

“You know my grandson Tom has come to 
see me ?” 

**Oh yes.” 

“*T have Tom to think of too. 
lad.” 

**Ts he ?” was the quiet rejoinder. 

“He hasn't forgotten me—I hate people to 
forget me, Reuben.” 

** No one cares to be forgotten,” said her neph- 
ew, sententiously. 

** Still, Sally’s right, and neither she nor I— 
nor Tom, for that matter—has any business with 
your father’s money. I didn’t see it quite so 
clearly a little while ago—half an hour since—as 
I do now.” 

* But—” 

**There you go!” said the old woman, queru- 
lously. ‘* What's the use of interrupting people 
while they are talking! When I got rich, Reu- 

n, I grew greedy, somehow—as if riches, after 
all, were any good to me! Wasn't I a happy 
woman at St. Oswald’s ?” 

“oe.” 

**T haven't been happy since then. When my 
foolish brother left me money, he left me trouble 
too,” she said, ‘‘and I was too old for trouble. 
Now about my Sally—a willful girl enough, but 
true as steel, Reuben.’ 

** What of her?” said Reuben, looking across 
at Sarah, who sat with her arms crossed, and her 
face bent very low, like a woman asleep. 

**T think that [ can trust you to see after 
my family, if I leave you all my money, as she 
wishes.” ; 

** As she wishes !” echoed Reuben. 

“You are not likely to turn your back upon 
Sarah or Tom, because it is Sarah’s wish that I 
give up every penny of my own free-will.” 

“Sarah is rash,” muttered Reuben Culwick, 
** very rash.” 

“*I think it is overdoing it myself,” said the 
old lady, very calmly, ‘‘ but what peace shall I 
have until it's done? Has my maid put pens 
and ink and paper on that table ?” 

** Yes.” 

“You are a scholar—write out my will, Reu- 
ben, in half a dozen lines.” 

**T am not a lawyer,” said Reuben, moodily, 
almost rebelliously. . 


He's a good 








‘* Put it all down to yourself—freehold, lease- 
hold, money, pictures, plate—the old woman gives 
it all.” 

** At her granddaughter’s wish ?” 

** And atherown. In common fairness, Reu, 
to my dead brother’s son. There, write, and let 
me sign it.” 

Reuben looked across at Sarah again. From 
the shadowy background she made a gesture of 
assent, earnest, imperative, and supplicatory. 

‘* And this strange idea is my second cousin’s?” 
Reuben said, still looking at her. ‘She trusts 
me so much, knowing so little of me, in a foggy 
dream of restitution. She thinks of my wrongs 
at a time when I am learning to forget them. 
She accepts dependence, she risks poverty and 
privation, and puts herself entirely in my power.” 

‘* Entirely,” replied the old woman. ‘Isn't it 
safe ?” 
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not the common prudence that should regulate 
all lives. I will have nothing to do with it.” 

Sarah Eastbell stood up, and came with two 
silent steps nearer to her cousin. ‘The old lady 
struggled to her side, and seemed trying hard to 
open her sealed lids, 

‘*You won’t have the money?” she said, in a 
high key. 

“Ro” 

‘* How am I to get to heaven if you don’t? 
Sally says that I haven’t a chance if I don’t act 
right by you,” whimpered Mrs. Eastbell. 

‘* Sally is only frightening you, aunt,” said Reu- 
ben, ‘‘and Sally is a weak little woman who is 
terribly ignorant of justice, and who will see this 
in a better light some day.” 

Sally shook her little fist at him in her enger 
at his obstinacy. 

‘** He who writes a will in which he is interest- 
ed, and by which he is to profit, does it at his own 
risk—a very great one in the eyes of the law, 
aunt,” continued Reuben, ‘‘and after all the doc- 
ument may not be worth the paper on which it is 
written. Hence your will would get into Chan- 
cery, Mrs. Eastbell, depend upon it.” 

‘* Then what is to be done?” 

**T’ll give you my idea,” replied Reuben Cul- 
wick, ‘‘if you'll keep quiet for five minutes.” 

**T don’t think much of your ideas,” said Mrs. 
Eastbell, candidly, ‘* but go on.” 

Reuben took up a pen, dipped it into the ink, 
and commenced writing very rapidly. The old 
woman lay back and listened to the scratching 
of his pen upon the paper, and Sarah Eastbell, 
intensely curious, advanced on tiptoe toward him, 
and regarded him defiantly as he curved his hand 
before his work and looked hard at her, with his 
mouth twitching at the corners, as if his old ag- 
gravating smile were difficult to repress. 

When he had finished writing, he said, 

‘* Are you asleep, aunt ?” 

‘*T am as wide awake as you are,” was the re- 
ply. ‘* Have you done it?” 

‘* Yes—now listen,” he said. ‘I, Sarah East- 
bell, of Sedge Hill, in the county of Worcester- 
shire, relict of—” 

‘** Never mind that rubbish,” interrupted Mrs. 
astbell. ‘‘ What does it mean when you have 
got through it all?” 

‘*This,” replied her nephew, looking at his 
second cousin again, ‘‘that you leave all your 


| property to your granddaughter Sarah.’ 


| angry ; 
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** No, no!” cried Sarah, taken off her guard, 
and coming into the foreground, rebellions and 
**T will not have this jugglery, grand- 
mother, I will not have this done!” 

**Good gracious!” cried the old lady, “‘ are you 
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-here too? Why don’t you shriek a little loud- 
er, or fire a blunderbuss off in my ears, or some- 
thing, Sally? Of all the aggravating people in 
the world, I think you two are the worst, playing 
at shuttlecock with my money, and not letting 
me have a word to say about it for myself. I'll 
die without a will now—see if I don’t! And 
here goes, too!” 

Mrs. Eastbell flopped wildly over in bed, and 
turned her back upon them. 

‘* See what your obstinacy has done !” said Sa- 
rah, angrily, to her cousin. 

**One moment,” said Reuben; ‘‘ this is an 
idea, Mrs. Eastbell, by which a large amount of 
legacy duty is saved. You can trust Sarah—so 
can I,” 

** Yes, but how’s it to end?” muttered Mrs. 

Zastbell. 

‘Only in one way, and that I submit to your 
kind consideration. Aunt,” he said, in an ear- 
nest tone, ‘‘ before I leave Sedge Hill, I shall ask 
your permission to pay my addresses to my sec- 
ond-cousin Sarah. I am not worthy of her—she 
knows that !—but I have learned to love her very 
much within the last four-and-twenty hours.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





VISITING TOILETTE. 


HIS elegant visiting toilette has a demi- 
4 trained skirt of black velvet, with a Spanish 
flounce showing facings of grayish-blue faille. 
The demi-polonaise of gray-blue faille has puffed 
sleeves and asash. The trimming is blue fringe 
headed by an ostrich ruche in the natural gray 
shades of the feather. The cuffs and muff are 
of black velvet, trimmed with feather bands and 
blue bows. Crépe lisse pleatings around neck 
and wrists. Black velvet bonnet, trimmed with 
a blue China crape scarf, blue morning-glories, 
and ostrich plumes. Red gold ear-rings. 
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A MUD GIRL. 


( NCE on a time there was a little girl who 
lived in a house made of mud. She ate off 
mud plates, and drank out of mud cups. On 
the wall hung mud brackets, with mud figures 
on them. ‘The flowers from her garden she put 
into mud vases, and the garden itself was orna- 
mented with mud figures. The greatest treas- 
ures she had in the world were made of mud! 

Don’t waste your pity on the unfortunate child: 
I dare say it’s just the same with you. 

Horrid !—did you say? Well, it does sound 
rather bad, don’t it? But you know all kinds 
of mud are not alike, though they’re all made 
of earth and water, 

The mud of which houses are made is a coarse 
earth called clay, and it is pressed square in 
moulds, baked, and called brick. 

The mud you eat and drink from is made of 
finer clay, and it is made in the shape of cups 
and plates, ornamented and baked, and we call 
it china—not so very bad, you see, after all. 

ud brackets you call terra cotta, and mud 
figures you call china or bisque. 

By this time I suppose you can guess that the 
girl I spoke of had a bisque doll and set of china 
among her treasures. The dreadful thing I had 
to tell you is that your bisque doll is made of 
mud, and is own cousin to the old brown vinegar 
jug down in the pantry, as well as to the coarse 
red bricks on the garden walk ! 

You didn’t knew she had such common rela- 
tions? Well, let me tell you—privately—she’s 
no worse for that. It isn't what her cousins are, 
but what she is, that’s the important thing. 

The reason she’s so different from her coarse 
cousins is because she is made of the finest ma- 
terials, and with the greatest pains. 

I want to tell you just how she is made, and 
your china cups too. You won't feel so sorry to 
hear that they are also her cousins. 

To begin with, the clay is found mixed with 
stones, and they are broken in pieces and put 
where water will'run over them. The running 
water washes out the clay, and carries it off, 
falling at last into a pond. 

The water now being still, the clay settles on 
the bottom, as you've seen in muddy water in a 
tumbler. After a while the water is drawn out 
of the pond, the clay dug up in blocks, and laid 
on shelves to dry. 

You don’t like the idea that your doll is made 
of mud; but if you could see it you wouldn't 
care much, for it’s yery nice mud, and when dry 
is white and hard. 

The next thing is to grind it to powder, and 
then it goes to the potters. These workmen 
mix it with water till about as thick as cream, 
and then strain it through fine sieves. It is now 
called ‘‘ slip,” and is ready for a new ingredient, 
which is flint. You've heard of things being as 
**hard as a flint;” and hard enough the poor 
potters found it, till they learned to burn it be- 
fore trying to grind it. 

They can’t make cups out of *‘ slip,” so it has 
to be evaporated till about as thick as bread 
dough (if you know how thick that is), and 
then it is kneaded as if it really was bread 
dough. It’s a droll kneading, though, done by 
big, dirty-looking men, sometimes even with 
their feet, and the object of it all is to get out 
the bubbles. 

After this curious performance it ought to rest 
along time. The Chinese let it lie twenty years 
in a damp cellar. I dare say your china cups 
could tell wonderful stories of life in France, and 
what they saw while they lay seasoning in some 
potter’s cellar—that is, if they could talk. 

There are three ways of getting it into shape 
—throwing, pressing, and casting. You don’t 
see how it can be thrown into shape, but you’d 
understand in a minute if you could see a pot- 
ter’s wheel. The potter’s wheel is a sort of 
lathe, on which the damp clay is put, and turns 
round and round. ‘The potter sits before it, and 
with his hands shapes a cup, or a plate, or a jug 
in a few minutes. 

Pressing, I told you, was another way of shap- 
ing things. ‘This is done, of course, by moulds. 
Handles of cups and all small ornaments are 
made in moulds, and stuck on the cup or other 
dish while damp; and then comes the baking. 

Did you know your doll had been baked? I 
guess you'd think it was baked if you could see 
the oven where she spent whole days. It’s the 
funniest oven you ever saw, dome-shaped on top, 
and big enough for a dozen people to go in. 
When they get ready to bake they don’t just 
cover the bottom of the oven, as cooks do—by 
no means! ‘They stuff it full to the very roof. 
Piles and piles of plates and cups and saucers 
and all sorts of dishes, each one standing on 
some sort of little feet so it won't stick to its 
neighbor when hot. 

When you would think the oven—or kiln, they 
call it—was full, a man stands at the door and 
puts in piece after piece, till there isn’t room for 
another cup, Then the door is bricked up, fires 
are made under the kiln, and kept up several 
days and nights. More Uays are allowed for it 
to get cool, and not until every thing is cool 
enough to handle is the door opened and the 
baking done. 

From this first baking your doll went to have 
her hair and eyes and lips painted before a sec- 
ond baking made her into bisque; but the china 
cups are not so near done. 

You see these are very smooth, and look as if 

lished, while the doll has no shine at all on 
ner face. This is done by glazing. 

A man stands by a tub of glazing fluid, and 
dips in every dish, careful to touch as small a 
place as possible with his fingers. 

Then comes another baking, and after that 
any painting that it is to have. The coloring is 
done with brushes, like any painting, and then 
it goes—to the oven again. 

You hope it’s baked enough? Well, it is now. 
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When you are older you must read the history 
of the art. It is very interesting to see how, lit- 
tle by little, by many experiments and many ac- 
cidents, men so much improved on the old-fash- 
ioned earthen dishes as to make the dainty Sévres 
china, that you can crush in your hand like an 
egg-shell. 

‘There are many beautiful things made of the 
different kinds of mud. ‘There’s your elegant 
Parian statuette or vase. You'd never guess 
how that was made, not even if I:told you it 
was by casting. 

This is how it is done: First they made a 
model exactly the shape the vase was to be, ev- 
ery little leaf and bad perfect. When it was 
done, and you couldn’t bear to have it touched 
(if you saw it), a workman coolly buried it under 
a mound of pilaster of Paris! 

The plaster soon hardened, and then it came 
off easily, and, behold, it was a perfect mould of 
the vase, and then they could make as many 
copies of the lovely model as they chose. ‘To 
make the Parian vase a thin slip was poured in, 
and in a few minutes poured out again. 

The plaster of Paris having absorbed a little 
of the slip, a thin shell was left on the mould, 
and to make it thick as wanted they had only to 
pour in the slip again and again. Every time 
some would stick, and so at last it was thick 
enough, 

To give it its almost transparent look, it is 
said, bones are ground up and mixed with the 
slip. 

When the vase is thoroughly dry, the mould is 
removed, and the vase is finished up like the rest 
of its «in, 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


An Op Svssoriser.—Do not shave your head, but 
let the old hair fall out. The fever has killed it, and 
it is better out than in. Bathe the head daily in three 
pints of warm water with two table-spoonfuls of am- 
monia in it, and brush gently five or ten minutes to 
stimulate the scalp. A cap of thin muslin will protect 
the hair from dust, and will be all that is required in 
the house, with a waved tress, or the soft curled tresses 
woven on “invisible” net, to hide the thin parting in 
front. The latter cost $10, the former is $4, or they 
may be woven from combings of your own hair. For 
the street the chignon might be fixed to the bonnet; 
but a wig dressed in fashionable style would not be 
troublesome, and would only cost from $20 to $50. 
By spring your hair should be long enough to roll on 
papillotes and be frizzed all over. 

Op Marp.—Chilorine leaves the hair a dirty white, 
like tow. Wash the head in warm ammonia water 
(see directions to “Old Subscriber”), and brush a great 
deal ; also try finely powdered charcoal both as a tooth- 
powder and a medicine, taking a tea-spoonful in honey 
every third morning, followed by a laxative at night, 
for two weeks. Brush the teeth with the powder 
daily, and drink sour cider in which rusty nails are 
kept, to restore iron to your system and color to your 
hair. Eat juicy beefsteak, and drink grape juice if you 
can get it, also walk in the sun a great deal. Hair 
partakes of the state of the body, and loses color when 
that is low in tone. Glycerine, cold-cream, or sweet- 
almond oil rubbed on the hands after they are washed 
both prevent and cure chapped hands. Wash the hair 
once a week with soft water in which the yolk of an 
egg is beaten, rinsing well, to remove dandruff. To 
prevent it, keep the head clean, and tie it up when ex- 
posed to dust. 

An Op Svssortser, No. 2.—Brush the upper lip 
with a hair-pencil dipped im a large spoonful of hot 
water in which four drops of carbolic acid are dissolved. 
Let it smart a moment, wash off with warm soap-suds, 
and rab with olive-oil. Repeat once in ten days till 
the hair disappears, or touch the hairs with muriatic 
acid diluted in thrice as much water. 

Earnest Worxer.—We regret that we know of 
nothing to suit your case. 

Srvrmw.—Formal calls are usually returned within 
a week. The custom of introducing people to each 
other varies very much in different circles. We think 
that it is much better to introduce people who chance 
to meet in the parlors of an acquaintance, and who, 
after passing a pleasant hour together, can continue 
the acquaintance or not, as they feel inclined, and 
which they are not obliged to do by the mere fact of 
an introduction. You are perfectly justified in con- 
versing with any one whom you may meet at a friend’s 
house without an introduction. 

Mas. J. L. S.—Patterns of the entire infant’s ward- 
robe are sold for 25 cents. 

Krrry C.—The single chitelaine braid at the back of 
the head is the fashion most generally adopted for day 
wear, and would suit you. Do not friz the front, but 
make it in large waves by putting it up at night ona 
single hair-pin on each side. 

Groreta.—Put rings or loops at short intervals near 
the top of your dress skirt. Pass cords through the 
rings, bringing them outside at the front of the belt, 
and draw the back up in a puff when you wish to 
shorten it. 

Op Sussorisgr.—We can not give individual de- 
signa, but you will probably find what you want in 
your back numbers of the Bazar. 

Nevapa.—A linen dust robe is merely a square of 
the wide unbleached linen, or else the plaid linens 
bound with colored braid. : 

Janz L.—A boy of three years is seldom put into 
pantaloons; but if your son is so tall, there can be no 
reason why you should not do so if you like. Make 
knee trowsers, with little English jackets and false 
vests for him. If you keep him in skirts, make pleat- 
ed kilt skirts of ladies’ cloth, poplin, or plaid stuffs, 
and jackets like those just described. 





Tur Accompantst’s Sei¥-Instrvctor.—A new meth- 
od by which any person (without a teacher or knowl- 
edge of music) can become an Piano Accom- 
— to any song. yp hie . A. Nicuoxs, 687 

roadway, New York. t id on receipg of 75 
cents by registered mail. Copyright secured.—[Com.] 











Corrire become ef the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the 1 pee with the greatest ease. This 
Whee! is equally useful for cntting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
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THE NEW PAPER FOR OLD AND YOUNG, GRAVE AND GAY. 
PURE! VIVACIOUS! VARIED! 


Wit, Wisdom, Entertainment, Information! 
(SAME SIZE AND PRICE AS HARPER'S WEEKLY.) 


No. 1 NOW READY. Contains three Serials, viz.: ** The Rotheourt Heir, or Betroth- 
ed at the Cradle; ** Alida Barrett, or The Door in the Heart; ana ** The Belle 
of the School; together with Sketches, Music, Essays, Poetry, Remarkable Women, Random Reading. 
Fun-Flashes, Answers to Correspondents, Miscellaneots Reading, and Delightful i of Social and 
Home Interest. Single copies 10 cents; one year $4 00; three months $1 00, For sale by all newsdealers, or 
sent postaee Parp from office of publication. Address BELLES AND BEAUX, 98 William St., New York. 









SOLD EVERYWHERE! 


For its many excellent qualities. It is not an instru- 
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DON & PARIS MADE. 


=! | The Patent Buckskin Supporter 
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Send for circular. D. C. HALL & CO., 44 West B’way, 
N. Y., Sole Agents for SMITH’S Perforated Buckskin 
Undergarments, and SIBLEY’S Patent Dress Shields. 


$250,000 Hair Sale!! ‘ale 


Endorsing the plan adopted by large nee Goods 
firms, and to keep my factory hands employed durin 
the Winter, I reduce price of HUMAN HAIR 
pane” ange mens to oe a a and eg ree , to 
give all an opportunity to buy just what is n for for CASH, to suit 
present and all fashions. §@~ Don’t delay. the times. Agents 
eS No Crimped Hair in, Solid, FIRST QUALITY, | wanted inevery City, ‘town, and Coun- 
and Warranted NOT DYED Hair? y - the Rag en oeee and ee. 
2 in. ‘ . send for the New Catalogue. Libera 
as Ss Sa ht “a ees: — 77 =. discount to MINISTERS, Churches, 








BEST in the 
world! Prices low 








3 “ 99 4 “ “ 900; “ “ 720 Sunday-Schools, Lodges, ac. 

eee re “- ey HORACE WATERS & SON, 

5 “39% « “ “ 1500; “ 1900 481 Broadway, New York. 
6 “ 32 “ “ “ “ 18 00; “ “ 14 40 = 


Sent prepaid on receipt of price, or C. O. D. By ex- 
in’ with privilege to examine. CHAS, V. PECK- 
> 


687 Broadway, near Amity Street, New York. 
Ask your druggist for Peckham’s Leucothea, the ut q e if atte rn S 4 
very best preparation for beautifying the complexion. 


it 
Try it. You will always use it. Price $1 per Bottle. 
,WEBSTER’S PATENT 


BUTTON 


, Pat. June 27, 1871. Award 

the Am. Institute and Md. Institute Fairs, 1371. 
» Is one of the most spor sant inventions of the age. The 
most ect Button-hole Worker ever invenied. So 
oo a child can work a more perfect button-hole 
wie en ee most rienced hand can work with. 
out it. 





The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 


the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 

duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 

understood by those not accustomed to making their 
led first 











own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have erage prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of every 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, and 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
alogue will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
\ will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
Uf fered to every subscriber for Harper's Bazar. We con- 
- fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 
— offered to each and every subscriber for the 
\ azar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
y Vv. gt ® families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
I R means of adding — to the comfort and economy of 
(UE 


oarbe hailed with delight by aon jady Sous” 
| OLIDAY GOOD 
Shaw & Eaton 


Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 
Are offering THE LATEST NOVELTIES in LACE 
FICHUS, CAPES, COLLARETTES, SCARFS, TIES, 


BEAUTIFY THE SKIN 


BY USING 
1105 BROADWAY, bet. 24th & 25th Sta, N. Y. 
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jum at 
and tra agents wan’ ev ere. 

They sell at sight, and give over 100 per cent. profit. 
Sample Button-hole Worker and sample Button-hole 
ith fall directi 


sent by mail to any address on 
dress WEBSTER M’F'G CO., Manufacturers, Ansonia, 
Ct. Please state in what paper yon one this. 
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LAIRD’S 
“Bloom of Youth.” 


» This harmless & delightful toilet 
preparation wil] removeal) discol- 










Boys Ga GORHAM'S SILVER orations ond blemishes from the 
MARKER, for Linen, Cards, Envel- in, lea t ‘LEAR, 
= opes, &e. “Sent all with case ' SMOOTH, and BEAUTIFUL. 






over it. Soip at aL. Drveatsrs. 


SINGER PATTERN 


FAMILY SEWING: MACHINES 


New and complete for $30. Exact duplicates. Agents, 
Buyers, Dealers, and Users can save $35 on each 
Machine, its wanted. Address, with prepaid 
(6 cents) postage HARRIS BROTHERS, 

847 Notre Dame Street, Montreal, Canada, 





By Mail $1.12. 





Important to Ladies.—throngh the 
extreme liberality of Mesers. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can support themselves and make a comfortable living. 
This offer is extended to every industrions woman in 
the United States, especially to those who support them- 
selves by the needle. The magnitude of this offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 

‘ood al: accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
the heart of every woman who reads this. Notice.— 
Full particulars will be sent on receipt of postage 
stamp. Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 





e le 5 Years. 
cular, in which we refer to over $00 Bankers, Merchants, 
&c. (some of whom you may know), using our Pianos, 
in 44 States and Territories. Please state where you saw 


* U.S. Piano Co., 810 Broadway, N. Y. 


A Stencil Plate 
Mark your CLOTHING. ike Cor, win 
SHOPPING (i}seeteeeett 
eink, postpa: 
Tiannie Brown o for Pitty ‘Cent. 
Of description for Ladies tly executed b eee Te oe ge 
" mc.8 F ARKER, 181 F F aath St. 8. Y. City. Bene J. F. MARSH & CO., cor. 2d & Dock Sts., Phila., Pa. A 
or circular containing reference and particulars (free). RENCH EMBROIDERIES anv STAMPING.— 
_D ress-goods samples sent for 25 cents, he Ne »! Vicounovz, 122 ~ Ave. N.Y. Lingerie, Latieg 
and Babies’ Trousseau. Direct importation. Finest stoe 
THRE) PAT] | enhana “orders titted with care Specialty of Mono- 
BEST TWO-BUTTON KID GLOVES......$2 75 | &P#m&_MACHINES and Perforated PA TTELNS. 
SINGLE PAIR SENT POSTPAID......... 1 00 BENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—_M'me Ba- 
Miley Fa sizes. mag gy eg Bag pourrav & Co., 125 Fourth Ave. Send for circular. 
cea, &c. Send for Price-List to 7 25 ce 
J. TAYLOR'S BAZAR, 353 8th Ave,, N.Y. City. 






















SE ND® cents to MAUCK’S WEEKLY, Cheshire, 
O., for a copy and the two Chromos, 
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EMBROIDERIEG 
JUST OPENING 


OVER 100,000 YARDS OF 
HAMBURG EDGINGS AND 
INSERTINGS, 


At from 5c. per yard upward. 
ALL WARRANTED FAST EDGES. B 
My, ion were bought by us from the 

Manufacturers at Job 
ry oo and are no doubt the CHEAPEST 
EVER OFFERED. Call and Examine. 

Samples sent Free on Application. 


oO REAL YAK LACES 


At less than the European Gold Cost, in- 
I dependent of the duty. I. 





Best quality a Yak Former 
D Price. 
Full 1M in, wide, ibe. per vg. . -25e. 
5B “ 2 “ “ bn “ee “oe 
oe “ o 48c. “ “ 
“ oe “ oe oe 





ay 53c. 
R These Laces are warranted to bet the 
VERY BEST QUALITY. 


BLACK SILK GIMP AND 
I PASSEMENTERIE [I 
At or! Reeneet Fo gene to 
E 
compare with t of other Houses. 
, EHRICH & CO., s. 
287 & 289 Sth Ave., near 24th St., New York. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN S SUITS 
HARPER'S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are China vo Fir any Fievrs, and 
are fitted with the wreatest accuracy, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. 1V. 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER..........cces000 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 
ING —— (for child from 6 months to 4 
o 








YORTG BE). «0:0 0 00.0 ec00 0000 cessec ccs ne 27 
ANT” 3 WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 
~ Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt).. “ 35 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER............. “ 49 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 
COR ONG 5s Cte tacun sadhssbnecech cies “ 44 
GENTLEMAN’S SHORT DRESSING-GOWN 
BIREP Be OBE se oie vce cesnnverecces - 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.......... “ 4s 
Vol. V. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 
ion Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and _ 
der Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old).... * 2 
LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER................ il 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 
Chemise, and Drawers) SE ENT ee —_ <i 
TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 
Ov er-skirt, and Walking Skirt Saco sevedesieces * 20 


LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER... “ 93 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 

DE 6 00 3S WORE ONO vnc nkidecreese nceeeepe °- 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 

Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 

ing Gown) “ 
HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from 2to5 years old) * 
BASQUE, with Grecian Cape, Open-front Over- 

skirt, and Full Trained Skirt................ “ 39 
DOUBLE- BREASTED JACKET, WORTH 

OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT... “ 43 
LOUIS QUINZE ‘VEST BASQUE, — Apron- 

front Over-skirt and Walking Skir = 
DOU ny oe REDINGOTE WALK- 

ING “ 
FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 

with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 

Round Skirt). ...cccvsccccccssccsccccccee oe “ 60 


oe 
< 


DOLMA NVEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “ 7 
TIGHT BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 
Yk! 4. err ect * 
GIRL’S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 
skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 
Apron (for girl from 2 to 13 years old). ...... ~ 
SLEEVELESS JACKET WALKING SU 
CH Ps LAINE REDINGOTE WALKING 
‘ 


LOOSE FRONT DOUBLE-  areariienes PO- 
LONAISE WALKING SUIT................ ss 98 

GABRIELLE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. “ 24 

BLOUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... “ 28 


LADIES’ AND MISSES’ BATHING OR GYM- 


DR Sn candisecancsecasshsbesovess “ 30 

PLEATED WAIST WALKING SUIT......... “ 33 
DOUBLE - BREASTED JOCKEY BASQUE 

ph 8 ly renee “ 32 


ENGLISH WALKING JACKET SUIT. 
DEMI-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT, with 
Basque Back and Square Front............. or 
Big en DOU BLE- ane ge RED- 
INGOTE, with French Round 8 ™ 
SINGLE-BREASTED BASQUINE, with Short 
EE SING, 0 5 sn ccdeacee scoseceeccss “ 47 
DOU BLE-BREASTED PLAIN BASQUE, with 
Apron Front and Square Back Over-skirt and 
LA IIE Ge 6 vc cis canadcccccccocee a 
i DEME-TRATSED SUIT Sa 
&. 





TIGHT-FITTING SINGLE-BREASTED RED- 
INGOTE HOUSE DRESS...............0.+ “ 

BOY'S WARDROBE, Sack Srevisch with Cape, 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and sew 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “* 62 

Vol. VII. 

YOUTH'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- 
ble-Breasted English Walking Com, Double- 
Breasted Vest, and 8 
(for youth from 8 to 15 years old)... aa | 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
| it oom on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 

itterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please mt the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual disconnt. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. — 
Type put up expressly for Ama- 
teur Printers by the New England 


T i E. Btype Foundry, 105 Washington 


8, Boston, Mass. Send stamp for specimen book. 


SOI 





PER DAY. 1000 Agents wanted. Particulars 
free. A. H. BLAIR & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


Send on "sarples of Embroideries, and E : 





HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1874. 


There is no monthly Magazine an intelligent read- 
ing family can less afford to be without. Many Mag- 
azines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. There is 
not a Magazine that is printed which shows more in- 
telligent pains expended on its articles and mechan- 
ical execution. There is not a cheaper Magazine pub- 
lished. There is not, confessedly, a more popalar 
Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, literature, 
science, and art, unequaled by any other American 
publication.—N. Y. Standard. 

The most popular and, in its scheme, the most orig- 
inal of our Magazines. — Nation. 








The best publication of its class in America, aud so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columns contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus- 
trations are numerous and beautiful, being furnish- 
ed by the chief artists of the country.—Boston Trav- 
eler. . 

Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The editorials 
on public affairs are models of discussion, weighty 
and temperate, supporting high principles in an ele- 
vated tone and a chastened literary style.—Ezaminer 
and Chronicle. 











It is really the only illustrated chronicler of fash- 
ion in the country. Its supplements alone are worth 
the subscription price of the paper. While fully 
maintaining its position as a mirror of fashion, it also 
contains stories, poems, brilliant essays, besides gen- 
eral and personal gossip. — Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette. 

There never was any paper published that so de- 
lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet; it will save you ten times the 
price in the household economy it teaches. — Provi- 
dence Journal, 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 
One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 

PREPAID, to any Subscriber in t ‘nited 

on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Harper's Magazine, Harrer’s Weexry, and Hanerr’s 

Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 

postage payable by the Subscriber at the office 

where received. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macaztne, Wreexty, or 
Bazax will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Suusoniners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 2 cents a year, for the Wrexty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Werxty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magaztnz commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harerr & Brornuers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms ror Apvrrtisine tn Harper's WEEKLY ANP 
ARPER’s Bazar. 
"s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
out ie Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 
Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





WILKIE COLLINS'S 
NOVELS. 


Harper’s Ittustratep Liprary Epition oF 
Wikre Co.tiis’s Novets. With a Por- 
trait on Steel. 12mo, Green Cloth, $1 50 
per volume, 


ARMADALE. THE DEAD SECRET. 
BASIL. THE MOONSTONE. 
HIDE-AND-SEEK. THE NEW MAGDALEN. 
MAN AND WIFE. TITE WOMAN IN WHITE, 
NO NAME. MISCELLANEOUS STO- 
POOR MISS FINCH. RIES. 


THE QUEEN OF HEARTS. 





Mr, Collins has no superior in true narrative power. 
—American and Gazette, Philadelphia. 

Mr. Collins's power of riveting the attention of his 
readers and lending interest to his plot by all the 
subtle arts of the dramatist is well known, and his 
books have the additional attraction of being entirely 
healthy in tone.—Scottish-American Journal. 





Pustsuep sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 





a Harper & Brornrers will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





DR.PIERCES 


ALT. EXT. y MEDICAL 
“DISCOVERY 


GoupeN 


cures all onan from the worst Scrofula to 





a common Blotch or Pimple. ye two to 
six bottles are Warranted to cure Salt R 
or Tetter, Pimples on Face, Boil 
bunel Erysipelas and ‘Liver om- 
EE nt. Six to twelve bottles, warranted to cure 
e worst Serofulous Swellings and Sores 
Feine in Bones and Sore Throat caused 
by Poison in Blood or mercurial treatment. 
By its wonderful Peetoral properties it will 
cure the most severe recent or the worst lingering 
Cough in half the time required by any other 


medicine and is perfectly safe, loosening erage 
— —— and relieving soreness. Sold 
all sts. BR. V. PIERCE, M. D, 


orla’s: ispensary, Buffalo, N. Y 


“The Giant of the Monthlies.” 
Methodist Quarterly Review. 


—————. 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR FEBRUARY, 1874. 


ConTeENTs : 
LEGEND OF THE CASCADES. 
With Five Illustrations. 
SOME NOTES ABOUT POTTERY AND PORCE- 
LAIN. By Wm. C. Paine. 
With Thirty-three Illustrations. 
THE COLUMBIA RIVER AND PUGET SOUND. 
By Cuagies Norpuorr. 
With Eight Illustrations. 
CITY ROAD CHAPEL. 
With Nine Illustrations. 
SONG OF THE REDWOOD-TREE. By Watt Waurr- 
MAN. 
MY MOTHER AND I: A Love Srory ror Grets, 
By the Author of “‘ Jomn Hatirax, Gentleman.’ 
With Three Mustrations. 
THE LAND OF THE WHITE ELEPHANT. 
With Nine Illustrations. 
THE LIVING LINK. By the Author of “Tax Doner 
Cuivn,” “Tar American Baron,” kro. 
Cuarrer XVII. A Stroke for Liberty.—XVIII. A 
Strange Confession. — XIX. A New Comer. — 
XX. Faithfal unto Death.—XXI. A Warning. 
With Three Illustrations. 
THE NEW SOUTH.—II. Industrial, Manufacturing, 
and Material Progress. By Ewin Dz Lzon. 
With Two Maps. 
TOO MUCH FOR HIM. By Franx Lez Benepior. 
HOPE. 
A CHINESE PRACTICAL JOKE. 
TRIFLES. 
HOLLAND HOUSE. 
EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR’S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 
EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 





The February Number of Harper's Maeazine is un- 
usually varied and entertaining in its contents, with 
over Eighty Illustrations. Cuaries Norpuorr con- 
tributes a very interesting illustrated paper on “The 
Columbia River and Puget Sound.” The Number 
opens with a beautifully illustrated poem, “ Legend 
of the Cascades,” which gives a rendering of a remark- 
able Indian tradition connected with the Columbia 
River. Ww. C. Pair contributes some very interest- 
ing ‘“‘ Notes on Pottery and Porcelain,” accompanied 
by Thirty-three Engravings. Evezne Lawnenor treats 
in his dramatic style of “City Road Chapel"—the 
shrine of English Methodism; and in another illus- 
trated article some very interesting views are sketched 
with pen and pencil of the social life and historical 
monuments of Farther India. 

The two Serial Novels, ‘‘ My Mother and I,” by Miss 
Mv took, and “ The Living Link,” by Prof. Dz Mitte 
—both beautifully illustrated—are continued ; and two 
short stories are contributed by Franx Ler Benzptior 
and Emurry E. Forp. 

Epwiu De Leon continues his series of papers on 
“The New Sonth,” dealing in this Number with the 


remarkable progress recently made in Southern man- | 


nfacturing, lumbering, and mining industries. Two 
important Maps are given, showing the great lumber- 
ing and mining districts of the Southwest. 

In an article on “Holland House," Eveenr Law- 
RENOK gives a remarkable chapter of historical remi- 
niscence and anecdote. 

Watr Warrman contributes a very characteristic 
poem, entitled ‘Song of the Redwood-Tree.” 

The ‘‘ Easy Chair” discusses Tweed'’s fate and the 
question of co-education, and gives some very enter- 
taining gossip of the lyceum green-room. The “ Sci- 
entific Record" is a complete summary of recent prog- 
ress in acience and the arts; and the other editorial 
departments are full of entertainment and instruction 
—including a very amusing “‘ Drawer, with numerous 
illustrations. 





HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 
One Copy or xrruer ror One Year, $4 00, Postacz 
Prrparm. 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEEKLY, or 
HARPER'S BAZAR will be sent Sor one year to an 
Subseriber in the United States, POSTA GE PR 
PAID, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Harper's Magazine, Harper's Weex ty, and Harper's 
Bazax, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
postage payable by the Subscriber at the office 

where received. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


A Week to Agents, Fastest selling 
articles in the world. p wareoananeiee for 
| ten cents. J. BRIDE, 169 ) Broadway, N -Y. 


MONEY ‘a28.88 


7 MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key 
full particulars FREE. 





Check Outfits. Catalogues, samples, and 
8. M. Srenorr, | Boston, Mass, 





A MONTH and expenses to good Canvase- 
ers. Articles new and staple as flour. 
Samples free. C. M. Listxeton,Chicago, 





re Vy ANTED.—Agents: *°°°""": 
: are Wanted to can-: : 
steteneneeees ‘wass for the SALE of the---+-+-+*+++: 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE EY ANGELICAL 
ALLIANCE OF 1873 


: Agents seldom have the op vortuntt of offerin 
: to the public a Book of so GREAT TALUE. It: 
: will contain an Historical Sketch, Address of : 
: Welcome, all the Essays and Orations presented : 
: and delive red on the occasion of the recent Gen- : 
: eral Conference, the Closing Address, &c., &c. : 
: SB For further ‘particulars i inquire of or address : 
AVERY BILL, 
: Care Harper & Brothers, : 
Franklin Square, N. Y. : 


~ HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
WINTER BOOK-LIST 


ee Harrves & Brorures will send either of the 
Sollowing works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt ¢ of the price. 











ee Harren's Cararocur mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. — 


I. 

SMILES'S HUGUENOTS. TheHuguenotsin France 
after the a of the Edict of Nantes: with a 
Visit to the Country of the Vaudois. By Sanur 
Sauizes, Author of “The Huguenots: their Settle- 
ments, Churches, and Industries in England and 
Ireland,” “ Self- Help,” “Character,” “Life of the 
Stephensons," &c. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 


IL 
GOLDEN GRAIN. A Seqnel to “ Blade-o'-Grass.” 
By B. L. Farsron, Author of “ Blade-o’-Grass,” 
“'Bread-and-Cheese and Kisses,” ‘* Grif,” “Joshua 
Marvel,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, ‘Paper, 35 cents. 
IL 
TWELVE MILES FROM A LEMON. Social and 
Domestic Sketches. By Gatt Hamitron, Author of 
“*Woman’s Worth and Worthlessness,” “ Little Folk 
Life,"&c. 12mo,Cloth, $1 50. 


IV. 

DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. A Story of Tuscan 
Life. By T. Apotpuvs Trou.orr, Author of * Lin- 
disfarn Chase,” “‘ A Siren,” ‘‘Durnton Abbey,” &c. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


FIELD'S MEMORIES OF MANY MEN. Memories 
of Many Men and of Some Women: being Personal 
Recollections of Emperors, Kings, Queens, Princes, 
Presidents, Statesmen, Authors, and Artists, at 
Home and Abroad, during the last Thirty Years. 
By Mavunse. B. Fizip. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


VI. 
JOSEPH THE JEW. The Story of an Old House. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. . 
TI. 


SARA COLERIDGE’S MEMOIR AND LETTERS. 
Memoir and Letters of Sara Coleridge. Edited by 
her Daughter. With Two Portraits on Steel. Crown 
8yvo, Cloth, $2 50. 

Vill. 

CHRISTLIEB ON THE METHODS OF COUN- 
TERACTING INFIDELITY. The Best Methods 
of Counteracting Modern Infidelity. A Paper read 
before the General Conference of the Evangelical 
Alliance, New York, October 6, 1873. By Turonvor 
Curistiies, Ph.D., D.D., Professor of Theology and 
University Pre: icher at Bonn, Prussia. 12mo, Flex- 
ible Cloth, 75 cents. 


TX. 
— FACE WAS HER FORTUNE. A Novel. By 
W. Rostxson, Author of “For Her Sake,” 
= Cany’ s Confession,” “No Man's Friend,” ** Poor 
Humanity,” “ Little Kate Kirby,” &c. 8y0, Paper, 
50 cents. 


. x. 
PLUMER’S PASTORAL THEOLOGY. Hints and 
Helps in Pastoral Theology. By Wititam 8, Pio-. 
meg, D.D., LL.D. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


XI. 
WILKIE COLLINS'S NOVELS. 
RY Eprrion.) Now ready: 

THE NEW MAGDALEN.—THE WOMAN IN 
WHITE.— POOR MISS FINCH.—MAN AND 
WIFE.—THE DEAD SECRET.—BASIL.— 
HIDE-AND-SEEK. With Illustrations. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50 each. Other volumes will be issued 
shortly. 

XIl. 


HERVEY’S CHRISTIAN RHETORIC. A System 
of Christian Rhetoric, for the Use of Preachers and 
Other Speakers. By Groner Winrren Hervey, 
M.A., Author of “‘ Rhetoric of Conversation,” “ Prin- 
ciples of Courtesy,” &c. 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 

xi. 

THE TWO WIDOWS. A Novel. By Annie Tuomas, 
Author of “Denis Donne,” “Called to Account,” 
“Tlayed Out,” “A Passion in Tatters,” “The Dow- 
er House,” “‘ Maud Moban,” &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 

XIV. 

PIKE'S SUB-TROPICAL RAMBLES. Snb-Trop- 
ical Rambles in the Land of the Aphanapteryx. 
Niooras Prxe, U. 8. Consul, Port Louis, Mauritius. 
Profusely Illustrated from the Author's own Sketch- 
es; containing also Maps and valuable Meteorolog- 
ical Charts. “Crown Sv o, Cloth, $3 50. 

XV. 

MISS DOROTHY’'S CHARGE. A Novel. 
Lee a Author of “My Daughter Elinor,” 
“Miss Van Kortland,” &c., &c. Svo, Paper, $1 00; 
Cloth, $1 50. 

XVI. 


DAWSON’S EARTH AND MAN. The Deere. < Ge 
Earth and Man. By J. W. Dawson, LL.D., iL. 
F.G.S., Principal and Viee-C hancellor SM ctiil th “ 
versity, Montreal. With Twenty Illustrations. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 

XVII 


FLAMMARION’S ATMOSPHERE. The Atmo- 
sphere. Translated from the French of Camitiz 
Frammarion. Edited by James Griaisuer, F.R.S. 
Superintendent of the Magnetical and Meteorolog- 
ical Department of the Royal Observatory at Green- 

With 10 Chromo-Lithographs, and 86 Wood- 

8vo, Cloth, $6 00. 

XVIII. 

HARPER'S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS. With Orig- 
inal Characteristic Illustrations by American and 
English Artists. 

OLIVER TWIST. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, 
$1 00.—MARTIN CHUZZ EWIT: 8vo, Paper, 
$1 00; Cloth, $1 50.—THE OLD curios! Ty 


(Harper's LipRa- 


By Franx 


wich. 
cuts. 


SHOP. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents; Cloth, $1 25.— 
DAVID COPPERFIELD. — Paper $1 00; 
Cloth, $1 50.—DOMBEY AND SON. | 8vo, 


Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50.—NICHOLAS NICK- 
LEBY. Svo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50.— 
BLEAK HOUSE. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, 
$1 50.—PICKWICK PAPERS. &vo, Paper, 
$1 00; Cloth, $1 50.—LITTLE DORRIT. 8yvo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 








FRANKLIN Square, N. Y, 
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FACETIE. 

Tuere is a saying which 
the prosperous are very 
fond of repeating to the 
non - prosperous — namely, 
that Fortune al ways knocks 
at least once at every man's 
door. In justice to the un- 
fortunate, it must be ob- 
served that in many cases 
even this one has turned 
out only a runaway knock. 


jpthaninteyliaecmanies 

A critic says, “‘ We adore 
Fugue music. We should 
have felt life’s burden so 
much less onerous had we 
been able to hear Mr. Fugue 
sing some of his own com- 
positions.” 











that 
for 


There's one tree 
ought to be well off 
bark—the dog-rose tree. 

mance. tea 


My Lapy’s Erigram.— 
Male is only mule spelled 
wrongly. 


atinthinatihssmednaes 

Japanese officials are be- 
ginning to try their hand 
at proclamations in the En- 
glish language. Here isan 
example: “The trees cut- 
ting, birds and beasts kill- 
ing, and cows and horses 
setting in free at the ground 
belonging tov government 
are prohibited. 

(Signed) “Osaka Fv.” 





ctietieentiQprernmens: 

“You can not taste in 
the dark,” said a lecturer. 
“ Nature has intended us to 
see our food.” 

“Then,” inquired a for- 
ward pupil, “how about a 
blind man at dinner?” 

“Nature, Sir,” auswered 
the professor, “‘has pro- 
vided him with eye-teeth.” 

oe -- 

Tue Brest SusstTITUTE ror 
Coat—Warm weather. 

eee 


Hrrrine narp.—A clergy- 
man of Meriden, Connecti- 
cut, preached from the P 2 
text, “ Adam, where art thou?” and divided his discourse into three 
parts-—first, all men are somewhere ; second, some are where they ought 
not to be; and third, unless they mend their ways, they will eventually 
find themselves where they’d rather not be. 


emcee 
AUTHORITIES. 

“Do I understand the counsel for the defendant,” asked a very fat 
judge, “to say that he is about to read his authorities as against the de- 
cision just pronounced from the bench ?” f . 

“By no means,” replied the counsel aforesaid ; ‘‘I was merely going 
to show to your honor, by a brief passage I was about to read from the 
book, what an intolerable old fool Blackstone must have been.” 

“Ay! ay!” said the judge, not a little elated; and there the matter 


ended. 

Why are young ladies at the breaking up of a party like arrows ?—Be- 
cause they can’t go off without a beau, and are all in @ quiver till they 
get one. 

Tue Sxakes AND THE SHamrocx.—According to tradition the aborig- 
inal rates of Ireland included the O’Phidians. St. Patrick drove the 
whole tribe of them into the bogs. 





—_—_— 
BAD TO WORSE. 
Burp May. “ Ah, Mr. Evins, I ain’t heerd you pass this sum time; I 
feared you wos laid up with your roomeytiz.” 
Mr. Evins. “‘ Worse nor that, John—worse nor that! 
an’ found me a job o’ wark !” 


The wife went 


etehemetQpnccmcee 
An tpossisLE Request—To ask any one to “stcp a minute.” 


enieniitanlapemms 

Domestic Disconn.—The clocks differed and were at sixes and sevens, 
the fire-irons fell out—the tongs being particularly noisy—the bellows 
came to blows, one table groaned and another was in a roar, the doors 
were quite unhinged, the kettle boiled over, and the jams and preserves 
jarred with each other. . 


A certain man has a watch which he says has gained enough to pay 
for itself in six months. 


Grooraruicat.—The Society Islands are in the Pacific Ocean; the 
Good Society Islands are much nearer home. 


ceartatineatiijpiciricianions 
A lady asked a veteran which rifle carried the maximum distance, 
The old chap answered, ‘‘ The Minnie, mum.” 

















A SUBTLE DEVICE. 
These dear Ladies, having been left alone in their Country-house without a Male Protector, and being 


very nervous about Tramps and Thieves, hit upon the ingenious Plan of making Footprints in the 
ir of Arthur’s old Boots, in order to delude evil-disposed Persons with the idea that there is a Man 


with a 


in the House. 





“If you please, Miss Lilian, your 














A PROTECTOR. 
Mamma has sent the Footman to See you Home!” 
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“Is there any other Person you want to wizzit, Ellen Merrier? If not, we'll 
leave the Carridge outside, and just step in and have some Hoysters.” 














Snow Old Man ’a bin blazin’ 


Donation?” 











Seconp TRAMP. “ Guess he must feel good. 








When is a lunatic like a 
retty flower ?— When he 
8 a little dazey. 


——_~>—__—_—_ 

Axiom ror THe Kirourn 
a rubbed against a 
grater become less. 


Leoniieitiitenateme 

That was a shabby fellow 
who took his girl out and 
asked her to drink to him 
only with her eyes. 


cobisidetibektilecs 
Tue Cat's PaRrapiss— 
Lapland. 


—_—_——— 

Poor people are like the 
trees at this time of the 
year—they both require re- 
leaving. 


Sesipantalipsemnitin 
Manchester, Iowa, boasts 
that five out of the nine 
leading business houses in 
the city are managed by 
women. The name of the 
town should be changed to 
**Womenchester.” 


Seas re ee 
Apvice to youne Hovse- 
KEEPERS.—Put your wash- 
ing out, if you do not wish 
your husband to be put out. 
DELLE RMS 


Men or tne Time—Chro- 
nometer-makers, 


irinddipintepe 

When is a spotted horse 
like a dark green painted 
back-door of a suburban 
villa about ten o’clock on a 
wild and stormy night ?.— 
When it’s bolted. 

axnatemaQigediens 

A Great Curtosity.—We 
are acquainted with a ritu- 
alistic young lady, who is 
fond of collecting seals, 
stamps, monograms, de- 
vices, etc. She is very proud 
of her latest acquisition—a 
fine impression from the 
seal of confession. 


A reat Heno.—Think for 
a moment of that man’s 
perilsandadventures! The 
Africun traveler can not a 
proach them; the ar 
explorer can not hope to equal them. He had sat upon thorns, stood 
on the verge of a precipice, fallen between two stools, been riveted to 
the spot, gone through fire and water, flung himself into the breach, 
raised a storm in a tea-cup, bearded a lion in his den, taken a bull by 
the horns, gone on wild-goose chases, played with edged-tools, cut off 
his nose to spite his face, burned his fingers, stood between two fires, 
paved the way, broken the ice, strained every nerve to raise the sinews 
of war, and left no stone unturned to gain the summit of his ambition. 
The last time we heard of him, after running the gantlet and escaping 
from the horns of a dilemma, he had been on tenter-hooks, and was 
then preparing to jump out of the frying-pan into the fire. 

> 


EFFECTS OF THE JANUARY FOGS. 

Late fogs occasioned many singular mishaps, some of which may turn 
out serious. By the zeal of our reporters we can here record a few of 
them : 

Mr. Flitterton made an abortive attempt to shoot the moon under 
cover of the darkness. But his landlord —— re ye! with a po- 
liceman at his heels, and Mr. Flitterton abandoned his idea of lunar 





opertee. 

Mr. Jollicock was discovered by his anxious wife, a long while aft- 
er —— vainly trying with his latch-key to open the front-door. 
He stated for excuse that the fog was sho shoth-hic-tha’ he e-couldn 
checkers 

Mr. Shirker found the fog so dense on starting for his business that 
he staid prudently at home, and played all day at billiards with his 
pretty cousin Polly. 

Mrs. Lynx found a policeman on duty in her area, and was told he 
thought it right during the fog, as there were many thieves about, to 
keep a close watch on her premises. 

r. Clyfake did a fairish stroke of business in the fog, by helping tim- 
id people to find their way about, while he helped himself by finding his 
own way into their pockets. 

iss M‘Flirtes somehow managed in the fog to miss her party at the 
matinée, and was gallantly escorted home by Captain Sliboots, to whom 
she is engaged now. 

Mr. Jones’s mother-in-law contrived under cover of the darkness to 
pay his house a visit, and is now quite comfortably quartered for some 
weeks on his larder. 

Mr. Larkington, in the fog, tied a string across the pavement from 
the lamp-post to his neighbor’s door-knocker, at an altitude to catch 
the hats of passers-by and project them on the pavement. 

Mr. Rory O‘Rafferty, a Good Templar, strayed into a gin-shop while 
strolling home from work, having by sheer accident, in the denseness 
of the atmosphere, mistaken the establishment for a coffee-shop. 
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HOW IT WORKED. 


First TrAmp. “Say, Johnny, look at them foot-marks—goin’ every wich way! Mustn’t the 
Deane when he cum Home?” 


Say, s’pose we goes in and Strikes him for a 








